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MULTIPLICITY IN UNITY. 

What I desire to submit for consideration to 
Christians of every name and shade of belief 
will, to some no doubt,at first appear even more 
startling than “Trinity.in Unity,” by which the 
true God is sometimes distinguished from those 
who are honored with the name, without having 
the nature, of what is essentially divine. My ob- 
ject is to invite serious and candid persons of 
all connexions in the Christian world to co-ope- 
rate, as lovers of truth, in an effort to alight and 
agree (if that be not presuming too far,) upon 
some natural, fair, and easy interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which will be satisfactory to all and 
put an end to discord upon & fundamental point 
in theology. Ifthe reasoning now to be at- 
tempted, should be judged fallacious or incon- 
clusive, will he, to whom it shall so appear, be 
so kind as to point out the defect, without yield- 
ing to any sectarian bias, prejudice, or delicacy, 
trath being paramount to all sectional considera- 
tions with the unsophisticated and sincere. As 
the church general, or the body of nominal be- 
lievers, now stands, the views | am about te 
present will meet with objectors among theolo- 
gians, standing very wide apart from each oth- 
eras remote as the Socinian is from the Trinitari- 
an. But there are no extremes in doctrine, which 
should not readily and cheerfully yield, meeting 
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I am in the Father, and the Father in me? the 
words I speak unto you I speak not of myself: 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” Now can anything be more explicit 
or direct than this to define and establish the 
true connexion between the Supreme God, the 
Father of all, and Jesus, the Son of his love, 
and the Messenger of his grace to our sinful 
world? Whatever of truth is made known is 
delivered in the Father’sname as his counsel. 
And whatever act is put forth is the Father’s 
act, wrought by his infinite energy, a8 really as 
if he were the only voluntary agent in the uni- 
verse. All other agency is secondary and de- 
pendent, and is efficacious only as rendered so 
by the all-controling,all-productive, and irresisti- 
ble will of the Father, who alone is original and 
Supreme. 

This is our Saviour’s doctrine laid down and 
attested as distinctly, as intelligibly, and as un- 
equivocally as it possibly could have been, mak- 
ing himself the Father’s vicegerent,or deputy,in- 
vested with al] authority tocarry the work en- 
trusted to him into complete effect in its whole 
extent. And how does this disagree with that 
Trinitarian theory, which claims standard av- 
thority through most of Christendom! The an- 
swer is, that instead of aseribing all independ- 
ent authority, dominion, and strength to the 
Father, it declares the Son to be his ‘‘equal in 
power and glory." It virtually contradicts and 
disannuls all the representations, by which the 
blessed Redeemer sought to disarm his adversa- 
ries in their attempts to fasten on him the charge 
of seeking his own glory and relying on himself 
for ability to achieve it. If Christ be an eternal, 
self-existent person,having in. himself all divine» 
underived perfection, he can no more truly ac- 
knowledge subordination to the Father, than 
the Father to him. Co-equal persons in one 
Godhead, if such an idea be not absurd in it- 
self, cannot derive any thing one from another. 
Nothing can be held by one less independently 
than by another. All must be the same in all 





on some common ground, if such can be discov- 
ered, where the fewest difficulties stand in the 
way of concord, as well. in sentiment as in mor- 
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things. Does this comport with the account Jesus 
gives of himself,as the Father’s representative on 
earth, to declare him, whom no man hath seen 
or can see,to do his willand obey his commands, 





The Trinitarian has always armed himself 
against the dissenter from his creed with the 
allegation, that, not to be a Trinitarian, is to 
deny the divinity of the Saviour in contradiction 
of those Seriptures, in which he receives the 
title and many of the ascriptions, which are ap- 
plicable alone to the divine Being. The object 
now in contemplation is to point out a scriptur- 
a! mode of setting this matter in its proper light, 
not only to show on what ground Jesus him- 
self is adorned with divive honors, but why 
multitedes have been admitted to a share in the 
same dignity and glory. 

The first step is to acquiesce in the statement 
to which all profess a ready assent, that there 
is one God, and that there is no other besides 








him. This unity is not to be encroached upon, 
nor violated. Al! real divinity is here, and here 
only. It isa subject not to be multiplied,or ex- 


panded beyond a single identity. And then the 
inquiry comes upon us, how we are to dispose 
of those texts, which allow men and angels to 
be called Gods, not as those are so denominated, 
who ‘‘are vanity and a lie, and the work of er- 
rors ;’ but who receive their designation as a 
verity from the fountain of all truth, from the 
Supreme, who ‘will not give his glory to anoth- 
er, nor his praise to graven images.” Said 
Jesus to the Jews, ‘‘Is it not written in your 
law, U said, Ye are Gods?’’ Those persons, so 


that the world may be blessed by the presence 
of one, who “is God with us?’ 

But let the great Teacher, who came from 
God, and is not God himself, except in a quali- 
fied sense, be listened to with implicit deference, 
as the Messenger of truth from the Father of 
lights; and we may attain to satisfaction and 
consistency in our views of God, as ‘ihe head 
of Christ,” and also of his Son, as placed at the 
head of empire in our world, and wielding a 
righteous sceptre in the name of one, who is 
creator and proprietor of all. In a train of 
thought and contemplation, thus supplied, we 


may arrive at a rational solution of the problem, 
why those should be ‘called Gods, unto whom 


the word of God came,’ and still the cardinal 
truth not be invaded, that there is but one God. 

There is no need of citing texts to prove what 
is so familiar to all, and will be so readily con- 
ceded, that Christ ‘tis Lord of all’’ in virtue of 
his mission, he being sent to reign over the house 
of David, and of the commitment to him of all 
power in heaven and on earth. And the Scrip- 
tures are not Jess abundant in assuring us of his 
high origin, that he ‘‘is the first-born of every 
creature,”’ that he is ‘“‘before all and above all,’’ 
that ‘‘in him it pleased the Father that all ful- 
ness should dwell,” and that ‘the must reign 
until all things are subdued under him.” His 
agency in creation, not less than in government, 
is most clearly and peremptorily asserted. ‘But 





distinguished and dignified by him, who occupies 
the throne of the Universe and is God alone, were 
no otherwise rendered pre-eminent but by being 
chosen and authorized from above to dispense 
truth. To them “the word of God came.” 

Now, im the proposed investigation, let us 
proceed to consider the very numerous cases, in 
which the divinely sublime and very comprehen- 
sive term God is, asa name, applied to created 
beings without infringing on the divine unity, 
understood in the strictest sense possible. In do- 
ing justice to this inquiry, it is not so necessary 
to colleet together into a group al] the individu- 
als, or even the classes of individuals, on whom 
the epithet has been bestowed without endan- 
gering the tue worship, or offering the least 
excuse for idolatry, as it is to define the prin- 
ciple, or the supposition, on which the appel- 
lation has been allowed, or authenticated. The 
Trinitarian contends, that Christ, though a man, 
is or may be denominated God, on the ground 
of a union, in his humanity, with a second per- 
son in the Godhead, so that plurality, in this 
Way, is made consistent with the divine unity. 
This hypothesis, if it can be maintained, and 
shown to be scriptural, is a sufficient protection 

to the holder of it, from the charge of malti- 
plying Divinities in contrariety to the doctrine 
i few ‘Stone, when he pays bomage to 

SUS, @8 Goe in the highest sense. But is this 
He ground on which Emmanuel claims for him- 
Self and for others, whom he empowers to min- 

ister for him and in his aame,what may be term- 
ed a participation in the divine nature, or a righ 
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unto the Son he saith,—Thov, Lord, in the be- 
ginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands.”” This 
was a stupendous work, and how could it be per- 
formed by one less than the Almighty! The 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, was a great 
work ; what could be greater’ And so of all 
miracles, which have evinced the mighty power 
of God in the administration of weak mortal 
men, when commissioned to it by the God who 
is above. 


And who can object to the idea of God’s hav- 
ing sent his Son, the first-born of every crea- 
ture, and the best product of his own hand, to 
found the earth, on which we dwell, and to gar- 
nish the heavens, on which we are wont to gaze 
with wonder and delight, to organize and 
people a world, to be governed and saved by the 
same glorious Messenger of the God of love, do- 
ing all in the name and by the power of One, al- 
ways operating, but never visibietosense? The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews was un- 
doubtedly a believer in a doctrine like this, or 
else his skill in expressing his own views must 
have been quite incompetent to his undertaking ; 
for while he gives the work into the hands of the 
Son, he does it with the understanding, that this 
illustrious personage holds his pre-eminence, 
his superiority to the angels, as an inheritance, 
having been appointed har of all things, and by 
whom, as by a secondary, instrumental agent, 
one greater than he, even God, ‘thas made the 
worlds.”” In this elevated station and high 
trust, as taking upon himself the rearing up and 
management of worlds, under the enabling and 
guiding hand of one, who is firet in every thing, 
the Son might be, and was, ‘the brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express image of his per- 
son.” This, however, he could not be, except 








that cometh into the world?” 
Let us examine this point, and see how the 
case stands, Jesus had, among the incredulous, 
‘he critical,and the captious,throwing themselves 
' his way with the intent of impeding him ip his 
nelly al often enough to state and thor- 
Posh plain the nature of his credentials, that 
tina tie Pane understand liis exact rela 
een - ather and to the whole family of his 
self, in inten, And how does he exhibit him- 
anna rap ‘othis matter? Always as one 
wendy'eiid's powered,as one instructed, whose 
triginal in hig ot 80 be looked upon as 
most , 'mself, but as derived from a higher 
* And from what source? Let the an- 
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on the supposition, that there was one, at whose 
hand he received this array of glory and honor. 
According to the dogma of eternal Sonship, and 
thar ‘oo in the indivisible essence of the Deity, 
all this attempt to enlighten the Hebrew must 
have been as the overshadowing of a dark cloud 
to conceal the trath, and not 0 give it distinct- 
hess and lustre. But Jet preconception give 
way, and common sense have « voice in the in- 
terpretation, and we shall see one taking his 
place at the head of angels and men, whois God 

not as a being self-existent, and baving all Havy 
necessarily and from eternity in himself, but as 
clothed with divine majesty by the hand of that 
Father, whose will it is he should reign on his 
name and stead. 
If we adopt this as the true meaning and in- 
tent of Scripture, we are enabled to under- 
stand and apply al! the terms and texts, so as to 
avoid much confusion and discord, and pteserve 








our faith in the unity of God unimpaired and 


unperplexed, while every other end is answered, 
for which we need a theology intelligible and 
unembarrassed. So long as one intelligence and 
one'will give form and direction to all things, our 
confidence has one foundation to rest upon, and 
our religious reverence is commanded by one ob- 
ject alone; and that is indicated by the Apostle, 
when he says; ‘“*To us, there is one God, the 
Father.” If we honor Jesus Christ as God, be- 
cause he speaks and acts as one who is divine ; 
in this we pay our homage to the Father only, 
as dwelling in him, This is nicely in accord- 
ance with the following, addressed to the cavil- 
ling Jews, who demanded of Jesus a categorical 
declaration of who and what he was. ‘‘Ifl do 
the works of my Father, believe me not. But 
if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works ; that ye may know and believe that the 
Fathar is in me, and 1 in him.” Thisis plainly 
disclaiming all divinity, except that of the 
Father in him, and that was proved only by his 
doing such works, as pertain to the province of 
none but God. If there be any insurmountable 
difficulty, in taking this to be the true and only 
rational, as well as Scriptural, view of divinity 
in the Son of God, 1 see no possibility of es- 
caping from the conclusion, that it is the will of 
God our understandings shall have nothing to 
do with the subject ; for the language used is 
as plainly to the purpose of teaching us, that ab- 
solute efficiency is predicable only of the Father, 
in all the acte put forth by the Son, in the exe- 
cution of his trust, as reigning over the Church 
and the world, as it could have been made. And 
should it be objected, that when Jesus acted, 
the work is ascribed to him as his, notwithstand- 
ing the relation in which he stood to the 
Father; the answer is, that though the Son, as 
he says, “can do nothing of himself,” yet, ac- 
cording to the divine plan, nothing can be done 
without a concurrence of will in the primary and 
the secondary agent, Take, for an example, the 
raising of Lazarus from the grave. When 
‘Jesus cried, Lazarus, come forth,’’ he exercised 
his own will, and this made the miracle his 
work ; but it was the Father’s power, and that | 
alone, which caused the sleeping dead to awake 





and come forth. The coincidence of two dis- 
tinct wills, in producing one common result, | 
though the effect depended wholly on one, even | 
that of the invisible God, still makes it proper | 
tu impute the work performed, both to the one | 
and to the other. In such cases of union be-| 
tween an invisible cause and a sensible pres- | 
ence, through which it acts, there are two modes 
of expressing it familiarly used in the Serip- 
tures, when they speak of God's working by 
dependent subordinate agents, who are his instru- 
ments, or the medium through which he dis- 
plays himself; and thea again, when they 
speak of one’s accomplishing a work, by the 
power, or finger, of God. This is exemplified 
in Jesus, in Prophets, in Apostles, in the ex- 
pressly appointed ministers of Providence, in di- 
vinely inspired teachers of every age, and in all 
| judicial officers, holding a commission from the | 
| King of heaven, acting severally in the name | 
and by the authority of the only living and true 
God. Officiating in such a capacity, and stand- 
ing related, in this manner, to the uncreated 
and self-existent God, they are themselves de- 
nominated Gods, not as such per se, or by vir- 
tue of any thing that belongs to them as men 
or beings of a higher order, but solely in consid- 
eration of their investure with an office or routine 
of study, which brings them within the circle of 
divine prerogative, as if they were associates 
with the Infinite One, or, as we may say, in their 
being constituted a channel, through which Dei- 
ty goes forth, in operation, to regulate and bless 
the world with his own peculiar influences. 
W hat is effected in this way, or in the use of 
such means, is to be traced to one only source, 
to that Being, “of whom are all things, by 
whom are all things, and to whom are all 
things."’ This establishes unity in the Godhead, 
in one personal Divinity, though millions are 
employed in his work and under his authority, 
lending their minds, hearts and hands as instru- 
mental auxiliaries in giving éffect to what is filly 
counselled by him alone, whose is the world and 
all its fulness. On this account there are gods, 
so named, multiplied to an indefinite exten’ 
having each a part assigned him in the bound- 
less drama of divine administration in the gov- 
ernment of things. Moses of old had his ap- 
peintment, under Jehovah, to be a God to Pha- 
raoh, being the authorised representation of the 
supreme Potentate, in whose name, and through 
whose efficiency he laid Egypt waste and led 
forth an oppressed people from under their bur- 
dens and afflictions. God, by the hand of the 
Angel Jehovah, appearing to him in a burning 
bush, sent him ‘‘to be a judge and deliverer,”’ 
according to the testimony of Stephen the mar- 
tyr. In him, next to the Angel, from whose 
mouth he reveived all his instructions concern- 
ing the work, to which he had been delegated, 
we may perceive the doctrines affirmed and re- 
duced to a practical verity, for which the present 
discussion was commenced and has been thus 
far pursued. ‘Tae conviction, I trust, has be- 
come strong and well settled, that the various 
applications of the term God, and other divine 
tutles, made in the Scriptures, are only a proof 
in how great a multiplicity of subjects the one 
infinite mind, which has originated and pervades 
all things, is pleased to operate ia putting for- 
ward and completing the grand designs, which 
infinite wisdom has conceived. As an oil of 
gladness, divinity, having been poured in the 
richest profusion on the Sen, may be extended 
to his fellows, however numerous and large the 
company, and still this host of Gods are but one. 
A single fountain has supplied all the streams. 
If there be a diversity of gifts and operations, it 
is one God who worketh all in all. Let us, in 
conclusion, resort to an illustration, The great 
Mississippi River on our continent is a vast body 
of water, passing through the country, and 
flowing into the ocean under 4 single name. 
Bat it is not always and in all places moving 
in the same channel. It has a number of out- 
lets, through which its abundance findsa way io- 
to the ocean where it is lost. But whatever 
part or parcel of this vast congregation of waters 
you touch, it is the Mississippi. So, whoever 
speaks or acts by authority from God, ‘he - 
God, in Scripture style and by Soripture license 











because Deity is manifesting himself in and by 
him. And thus have we one God in one per- 
son, though operating in individuals however 
numerous ; multiplicety in unity, ‘the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we in him, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, acd 
we by him.” J. Fe 





MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. William Cushing, recently of Meadville, 
having taken a new post of labor at Searsburg, 
N. Y., we are happy in being able to furnish a 
full accourt of this interesting field of effort. 

Searsburgh is situated between Seneca and 
Cayuga Lakes; it is rather the name of a Posi- 
office than of a village. It is a farming country, 
and evenly thougn not densely populated.— 
It is under a high state of ggitivation, and is a 
rich and beautiful country; the people are intel- 
ligent and prosperous. The grovnd, rising grac- 
vally from the Lakes and spreading out like a 
beautiful patch-work of wheat-fields and wood- 
lands, figured with villages and farm-houses, is 
divided every mile by a crossing. 

Starkey Seminary is located on the other side 
of Seneca Lake, thirteen miles distant. It is in 
a flourishing condition and is exerting a very de- 
cided influence on the surrounding country.— 
Three othe: Meadville graduates are in the neigh- 
borhood, one at the head of Seneca Lake twelve 
miles from Starkey, one at Rock Siuan, and at 
Dundee, each about two miles and a half from 
Starkey. There is a call for educated ministers 
as fast as they can be obtained. The prospects 
of Liberal Christianity are exceedingly fair.— 
The preaching called for is an earnest, off-hand 
style, with as much pith as possible. 

There has never been asetiled ministry before 
in Searsburg. There is no regula: preaching 
nearer than six miles, There are several school 
houses where preaching isheld by the Methodists, 
once in two or three weeks, 

The society is small but growing, it hasa 
neat house, all paid for. Elder Chadwick, a 
very valuable minister of the Christian connexion, 
once officiated there for a season. 

There has never been a Sunday school in the 
place, and one is just about to be opened by Mr. 
Cushing, with the best prospects. He finds 
great opportunities of labor, and a call for mis- 
sionary service in school houses scattered 
through the neighborhood. 





GOG AND MAGOG. 


We find in the May namber of the Christian 
Observatory,a remarkable interpretation of proph- 
ecy taken from a discourse recently delivered 
by Raper Caritton in Spanishtown, Jamaica. 
The Observatory says :— 

“We cannot fully endorse the Rabbi’s inter- 
pretations and applications of the prophecy in 
question. But we think there isin his remarks 
something worthy of netice. With all their er- 
rors and obstinacy, we cannot look with indiffer- 
ence upon this people, whose early history is the 
history of the Bible; and whose present and 
coming history is enclosed in its propheti> pages. 
We sympathize with their earnest watching of 
the signs of the times for the coming of Judah‘s 
king. But we grieve at their unbelief and 
worldliness which still give 4 temporal, national, 
and earthly cast to all expectations and prayers.” 

Rabbi Carillon thus says :— 

‘Tt cannot be que8tioned that the prophecy of 
Ezekiel is against the last enemies of the Jews. 
But the present state of public sentiment, as well 
as the constitutions of all the other European 
powers, forbid the belief that they will ever 
again persecute the Jews. Gog-Magos is rep- 
resented to us as a man whose ambition aims at 
the conquest of the entire world. Ruasia alone, 
of all the nations of the earth, has the disposition 
to attempt this, or the means of undertaking it 
with any prospect of success. And it is remar- 
kable that a prophecy is quite current in Russia, 
the origin of which is unknown, assigning to that 
empire the ultimate dominion of the earth.”’ 

‘In the tenth chapter of Genesis, we find the 
sons of Japhet to be Gomer, Magog, Madai, Ja- 
van, Tubal, Meschech and Tiras; and the sons 
of Gomer are Ashkeraz, Riphath and Togarmah. 
From them come the Japhetic nations; namely, 
the Chinese, the Tartars, the Greeks, the Per- 
sians, the Northern Germans, the Muscovites, 
and the other Sclavonic tribes; and these very 
nations Ezekiel mentions as being incorporated 
with the empire of Gog, or tributary tot. In 
chapter xXxXviii., he says, “Son of man, set thy 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the prince 
of Rosh, (chief prince, in the English version) 
Meshech and ‘Tubal.” 
the country, employed by the Scriptures, is Ma- 
gog, und that of its princes, Gog ; but the coun. 
try itself is divided into three principalities: 
Rosh, Mesaech and Tubsl. The prophet af- 
terward declares, that this prince shall bring a 
mighty army composed of different nations, 
whose names are the same as those mentioned 
in Genesis as the descendants of Japhet and 
Gomer ; and the greater part of these nations, 
the subjects or allies of the prince of Rosh, 
Meshech and Tubal, are described as coming 
from the north.” 

**We know that the first Czar of great Mus- 
covy was called Rush, and that from him the 
empire takes its present name. We know, too, 
that in the early times, Russia was divided into 
three independent states; Russia proper: or, ac- 
cording to some authors, European Muscovy ; 
Muscovy proper, or Eastern and Southern Rus- 
sia ; and Tobolsk, or Northern Russia. These 
three states were finally reunitea under the gen- 
eral name of Russia, and they enslaved many of 
the Tartar and Sclavonian tribes. Even Persia 
may be regarded as a dependact on Russia.— 
Now the emperor of these three states, united, 
Rushy, Moschovy, Tobolshky, (for thatis the 
true pronunciation,) and of the tributary or de- 
pendent countries, is called in Scripture, Gog; 
and his empire Magog. It is very probable that 
this name is given to the state, because the pop- 
ulation is chiefly descended from Magog, and 
Gog seems to be an abbreviation of Magog, ap- 
plied to the chiefs of that empire. 

“The Scriptures also mention specifically the 
names of the three states of which the empire is 
composed. *Son of man, set thy face toward 
Gog, in the country of Magog, the prince of 
Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal.’’ Rosh is Russia, 
Meshech, Muscovy, and Tubal, Tobolsk.— 
Another striking circumstance is, that no other 
country but Russia is composed of so many dif- 
ferent nations. It is also said that these differ- 
ent nations, who are to march under the Russian 
standard, will be armed with ancient armor, 
shields, bows, arrows, javelins, and lances,— 
Now, we know that, notwithstanding the im- 
mense extent of the Russian empire, it can bring 
into the field only five or six hundred thousand 
men who have been trained to the use 
of modern arms ; and that the greater part of its 
troops still use the hand-missiles of ancient war- 
fare. Thus, in this light, the prophecy may be 
applied to Russia, It is also predicted, that the 
innumerable army of Gog shall be rent by intes- 
tine divisions. This prophecy ie eminently ap- 





licable to Russia, for it is almost certain that 
Rassia, once plunged into a universal war, will 


The general name of | 


see Poland and other oppressed people, spring 
up at the first reverse of her fortune, to cast 0 
her galling yoke.” 

“It is thus almost proved that Russia is the 
land of Magog, and that Nicholas, or one of his 
successors, is the Gog announced by the prophet, 
and that there is ground for presuming that the 
last days are not fardistant. We should there- 
fore be on our guard, and pray fervently, not to 
be overtaken by these events as by a thief in the 
night.’’ 





We have presented in the Christian Register 
some of the results of “Antiquary’s’’ investiga- 
tions in regard to the New England Primer.— 
We trust that not a few of our readers appreciate 
their merit. The following extracts from his 
sixth no. will repay perusal. 


[From the Cambridge Chronicle. ] 
THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER.- 


Mopern EpITions, 


The two most remarkable modern editions of 
the Primer, are those published at Boston by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and at 
Worcester, with an historical introduction by 
President Humphrey, Could good old Governor 
Bradstreet, or inexplicable old Reverend Cotton 
Mather, D. D. look over the pages of one of these 
pretended reprints, they would, notwithstanding 
their habitual gravity and propriety, either shake 
their sides with laughter at the ridiculous absurd- 
ity of the alterations, or cast the book aside in 
indignant displeasure. 

The original Primer was eminently a relig- 
1ous book. Every page was filled with pious 
thoughts ; every sentence was intended to teach 
some religious truth. All the answers to the 
questions were from the sacred Scriptures. The 
two pages of “Some proper names of men and 
women, to teach children to spell their own,” 
were not filled with the names of ancient he- 
roes, or modern fancy names, but Bartholomew, 
Barnabas, Barzillai, Ebenezer, Eleazer, Ezekiel, 
Ovadiah, Zachariah and Zebediah, and names of 
a similar kind, were the most prominent. Even 
the words of from one to five syllables, which 
stand in columns for spelling, have, many of 
them, a tendency to suggest religious thoughts. 
There we may find, saint, glo-ry, ho-li-ness, be- 
at-i-tude, ben-e-dic-tion, and ed-i-fi-ca-ti-on.* 

For A there was this couplet: 


* In Adam’s Fall 
We sinned all.” 


When the young child read as far as_the cat- 
echism, he found the following statement of the 
consequences of “the fall.” ‘All mankind by 
the fall lost communion with God, are under his 
wrath and curse, and so made liable to the mis- 
eries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains 
of hell forever.” The first couplet remains unal- 
tered in all the editions. 

But the publishers of the later editions began 
as early as the letter B, to modify the original, 
and to generalize the meaning. 


B. 


ANCIENT. MODERN. 


‘Heaven to find, **Thy life to mend, 
The Bible mind.”’ This book attend.” 


How weak and indefinite is the latter, com- 
pared with the former! In the two modern edi- 
tions named above, it is pleasant to notice that 
one step has been taken towards restoring the 
true text, and the ‘‘ Book’’ in the sut isdistinetly 
havea, “The Holy Bible.’ The couplet 
reads ; 


“Thy life to mend, 
Gop’s sook attend.” 

When we proceed to C, the corruption be- 
comes more manifest ; and instead of the sacred 
|scenes and characters drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, we have ‘*The Cat,’’ “The Dog,’” **The 
Kagle,”’ “The Idle Fool,” “The Lion,” “The 
Moon,” “Nightingales,’’ &ce. &c. A few in- 
stances will be given. 


ANCIENT, PURItTANICAL— MODERN &,S. SOCIETY. 


Cc. 
| «Christ crucified, “The Cat doth play, 
For sinners died.”’ And after slay.”’ 
D. 
‘The Deluge drowned “A Dog will bite 
The earth around.’” A thief ai night.” 
E. 
} Elijah hid, The Eagle’s flight 
| By ravens fed.”” Is out of sight.” 
F. 


The Idle Fool 
Is whipt at school.”’ 


The first printer of the amendments could 
hardly have been a Christian, or a serious man. 
In the edition which I have seen, he has reveal- 
ed; plainly enough, his ludicrous idea, by repre- 
| senting a cat playing on a fiddle, and a mouse 
}daneing! The S.S. Society have left out the 
| fiddle and given an additional mouse. It is to 
| be hoped, if they continue to circulate the Primer 
as a religious book, they will restore ‘**Christ 
crucified,’’ and Jeave outthe cat; and also re- 
store the picture of Felix, that when children 
tremble; and are afraid, 1t may be in view of the 
judgment, and not of the “10d.” 

Another change, of a somewhat different char- 
acter, occurs with U and V, originally but one 
letter. {t read originally— 


“Vashti for Pride 
Was set aside.”’ 


A truth which might lead children to fear the 
consequences of indulging in a passion not an- 
known tothe youngest reader. But as the coup- 
let now reads, it points to a vice which is not 
likely to tempt the young children who study 
the Primer. Some one whose Jot it fell to print 
a Primer, determined to blaze abroad the great- 
est sin of an otherwise great and good man. He 
employed an engraver to depict the scene, and 
placed it in the Primer, with these lines : 


“The Judgment made 
Felix afraid.” 





*“‘Uriah’s beauteous wife , 
Made David seek his life.’’ 


The couplet and the cut are still retained im 
the Sabbath Schoul Society’s and President 
Humphrey’s Primers. The modern engraver, 
too, has brought out much more conspicuously 
and distinctly, the nude figure of the female and 
her royal paramour. Let us have Vashti back 
again. 

Ii is not a little singular, that the catechism 
writter. by our New England Congregational 
Cotton, should be rejected in the modern editions, 
while the one prepared by the foreign Presby- 
terian divines is retained. However, as the lead- 
ing doctrines of both bodies of Christians were 
and are in the main the same, it may have been 
a wise decision in selecting the latter. The 
tenets of Calvainism are taught in both; and with 
more force and distinctness in the Assembly's 
than in Cotton’s Catechism. 

Tue ANTIQuaryY. 
Cambridge, May 9, 1849. 
* ] find in the column of words of two syllables, one 
which rather puzzles me; it is JULEP; but perhaps 
even this, with the admirers of Flavel, was spirituahz- 
ed, so as to be inharmony with the generally religious 
tone of the little book. 
+The Primer is not the only work in which the 
engraver’s Judicrous conception of the text has been 
given in the illustrations. The Bible has shared a 
similar fate. The ving to illustrate Matthew 
vii. 3, in several of the early Latin editions, represents 
literally ‘the beam” as three or four feetlong. In the 
edition of Tyndale’s New ‘Testament, published in 
1552, the in Matthew xiii. 25, is 
with a wooden leg. In an | 
va Bible, Acts xxiii. 2, where Paul is pleading before 
Ananias, the High Priest is represented as wearing 
spectacles. 





The Evening Traveller of May 31, hasa 
phonographic Report, by Mr. Parkhurst, of the 
Address of Rev. S. H. Cox D. D. before the 
Society for promoting Collegiate Education at 
the West, delivered on Wednesday May 30.— 
It is one of the gremest literary curiosities 
in the world, full of corruscations of genius, 
though of the most erratic sort, and in style 
presenting the most lawless and grotesque, and 
yet occasionally splendid combinations. Some 
extracts will show that the Doctor, however he 
may flourish away, does not beat the air. 


THE QUAKER INTERPRETATION OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


From Dr. Cox’s Address. 

I was 18 years of age when I left them, [the 
Society of Friends in which he was born,] but 
as far as I had any convictions, they were en 
tirely in favor of their tenets. But after I had 
read the Bible, and found it the power of God 
unto salvation, I was cited to meet them. A 
very respectable Quaker minister in Philadel- 
phia undertook to convince me, in the presence 
of a number of clergy of the feminine gender 
who supported him, that 1 was wrong, and one 
text of the Bible, entirely conclusive against 
the Presbyterians wascited—“A measure of the 
Spirit is given to every man, to profit withal,” 
I sappose I had heard that argument for aniver- 
sal inspiration as many as five huadred times 
before, and sometimes, it read ‘a portion of the 
Spirit.”’ 

“I know what your doctrine is,”’ said I; ‘‘the 
Spirit, you think, somehow gives a man a start- 
ing capita!, and pnts it inside of him every- 
where; and by takinz care of that, he comes in- 
to all knowledge, if he will but attend to ‘‘that 
little thing which convinceth thee when thou art 
doing wrong.’ But do you know where that 
text Is, which you have quoted ?”” 

They did not know; and so I turned to the 
12th chapter of 1st Coritthians, and the 7th 
verse, ‘‘But the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal.” 

*‘Now where is your ‘measure,’ or your por- 
tion?” 

“Oh, well, but it is the manifestation of the 
Spirit in man.”’ 

Bat it is (phanerosis] in the Greek, man’s ac- 
tive manifestation. He is speaking of the body 
of Christ, where every member has not the same 
office, but where every member must in some 
way make a phanerosis by the grace of God ;— 
the mother in her nursery, her proper sphere, 
enlightening and purifying the fountains of so- 
ciety; every person in high estate or low, ma- 
king a phanerosis for Christ. And they are 
bound to do it [pros to sumpheron] for the gen- 
eral good, for the common advantage. The 
body is one, having many members, bat all are 
made lustrous by the reflection of each. 

The poor gentleman having such a vade- 
mecum of inward light not being guided aright 
in so simple a passage, I thought his inspiration 
was not worth much. He then took it and read 
it in its connection, as he had never done be- 
fore, 1 think, and acknowledged that he was 
wrong. 

**So,’’ said I, “‘was George Fox, William 
Penn, Samuel Barclay, &c.” 

Yetatter that, that same man in arguing with 
me, said that ‘‘a portion of the Spirit was given 
to every man to profit withal.” Said I, *‘1 give 
you up, sir.”’ 





THE NEED OF A LEARNED MINISTRY. 


We wish to make citadels of light in all the 








English edition of the Gene- | 


West, that men may be trained to approach the 
Lord and appreciate the gospel of Christ. Now 
what shall we say of anignorant minister? [| 
have seen a great many divines who would take 
atextand preach without being able to trans- 
late thetext. I hope that it will not -be under- 
stood as a Parthian missile from me, if I tell you 
that I was born and bred among a people who 
believed that reason had no office in religion, 
who erred in exactly the opposite extreme from 
the Socinians, who believe in an inward light 
which makes the word of God itself a seconda- 
ty rule. They protested from the beginning, 
more than two hundred yearsago, against the 
wickedness of an educated minister,—a sin of 
which they are awfully clear. 

Now, sir, | care not what a man is, whether 
he be dressed in drab or black, whether he wear 
an umbrella for a hat, or the finest chapeaux in 
Broadway, if he has not common sense, and abili- 
ty to read the word of God in the original and 
parse it grammatically, he isan unfit, dangerous, 
desperate, attempter to do what he has no call 
to do. Men little know what they are about, 
when in ignorance and in darkness they are thus 
thrusting their cogitations before the world. 

And what shall we dot Some tell us that a 
Jearned ministry are not always wise and sound; 
and, sir, I begin to believe it. There are some 
instances withia the memories of our fathers, 
and perhaps of our children, where men have 
acquited so much learning that ‘‘much learning 
hath made them mad,” and they have forgotten 
the use of langnage, and especially in the study 
of the word of God. But if learning will not al- 
ways give usa wise and sound munistry,- will 
ignorance do it! Learning may makea man 
proud; but will ignorance sanctify and bless his 
humility? I doubt it, and especially at the West. 
I have been West—not so farasI hope to go— 
and have seen a good many Western cities in the 
Wesiern part of New York, which is the East- 
ern part of the West. To such a man I would 
say, ‘Go West,”’ a very strange and indefinite 
commission perhaps, but I would say ‘‘Go West” 
keep going; go beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
go beyond the Indians; go to the very granite 
coast, and beyond it, to a thick scaly audience; 
and preach to fishes, for you will never find an 
audience worthy of your powers until you do. 
[Sensation.] 

The fact is, that an ignorant man “preaching 
the gospel to every creature,” is a monstrosity 
in the face of all heaven. Here he has a Bible. 
When you send to Mr. Bancroft, in London, a 
despatch, would you have him take it second 
hand, full of blunders, and thus make known to 
Mr. Pakenham the wishes at Washington!— 
Those who will not trustan apprenticed shoe- 
maker to make them a pair of shoes, will trust 
those who have not served the least apprentice- 
ship to tell them the way of salvation, and to 
lead their souls in the path of righteousness, 

I wish for a learned ministry, but 1 am as far 
as possible from wishing to deify learning. How 
in the world will you get a learned ministry !— 
Can you galvanize a man into learning, or learn- 
ing into him? There is no way in the world but 
toil, patience, assiduity, perseverance, and a sot] 
that goes upon the respice finem principle, that 
looks to the end and ex the euge (“well 
done’’] of the Lord Jesus Christ. 





JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 


“H. B. S.”’ (who, we suppose, is Henry B. 
Stanton Esq.,) thus describes this celebratec 
popular clergyman. ; 

Mr. James has high reputation as — 
and preacher on both sides of the. snare, It 
was not my fortune to hear him in the pu Ti 
but J can bear testimony to his power over au xf 
ences on the platform. He has the wor 
qualities the physical cringe Bodie 
per a = na as flexible and rich as a flute. 
—a phi oa expressive Fir at 
manners, and a graceful Bones ion. ese 
are the frame and border of that grand and beau 











tiful pictare which his strong mind and glowing 


imagination paint before admiring assemblies. 
He captivates and converts more by winning 
grace than conquering power; more by the 
charms of his rhetoric than the severity of his 
logic. Let it not be inferred from this, that his 
speeches are devoid of argument. Far from it. 
They abound in that ingredient, without which 
all public addresses become the mere sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal of an unbridled imagi- 
nation, or the sound and fary of hollow declama- 
tion, signifying nothing but the emptiness of 
the mere word-spouter. 1 only mean to say, 
that his reasoning is not sent into the world bald, 
but embellished with artistic skill, and that his 
speeches bear the hearer onward to conviction 
in a mixed current of strong argument, elevated 
sentiment, witty allusions, and happy hits. His 
appeals to the nobler feelings of the supporters 
of the cause he is advocating, are fully equalled 
by his adroitness in sweeping away the objec- 
tions its opponents have strewed in his path, 
leaving prostrate antagonists to admire the 
skill and courtesy with which the vietor waved 
rather than hurled them to the ground. 

Of Mr. James course in the early stages of 
the anti-slavery movement, I cannot speak with 
certainty. Bat, during the controversy growing 
out of the apprenticeship, and in the later efforts 
for the overthrow of slavery and the slave-trade 
throughout the world, the contributions of his 
pen and voice to the causé received additional 
influence from his position as one of the most 
conspicuous leaders of the Congregational body 
of Great Britain. He has also been among the 
foremost of the dissenting clergy, in advocat- 
ing the principle of Voluntaryism, in its appli- 
cation to ecclesiastical affairs and the education 
of thepeople. Perhaps, at the present time, he 
stands at the head of the denomination which 
he adorns by his virtues. 

In the select social circle he is attractive as 
when eliciting public plaudits on the rostrum ; 
and though an ecclesiastical leader, and ready 
to defend his religious tenets on suitable occa- 
sions, his liberal sentiments and courteous bear- 
ing towards all sects have won him troops of 
friends in every denomination and class of 
Christians. from Bishops in Jawn to Quakers 
in drab. 





THE NATURE OF CHANNING'S WORK. HIS 
GREATNESS AND ORIGINALITY. 


Rev. William Mountford, author of ‘‘Marty- 
ri,” &c., has prepared a volume entitled 
‘Beauties of Channing’’—of which the London 
Inquirer says, ‘‘It isas though we had the choic- 
est passages of those divine discourses read to 
us by a kindred spirit.”” From the Introductory 
Essay we take the following extract : 


“Still from the Life of Channing, many a date 
might easily be given, that ought to be very 
interesting. For the discourse on Unitarian 
Christianity, preached in 1819, at Baltimore, 
will widen in its effects, very likely, so as that 
for its importance, it will prove to be historical 
sometime. “Man, the Image of his Maker,” 
has been a sermon, the reading of which has 
been an era in many a man’s life ; and from the 
preaching of which in Rhode Isiand, larger 
mental changes are to be dated, than from some 
very famous conquests. And the year 1816 is 
the date of a sermon, that is greater than the 
gathering of an army; for it is againet war, and 
vuxough men’s minds it is working mightily 
towards ending war with the peace of Christ. 
And from Channing’s completion of his Essay 
on Slavery, in 1835, it will be hereafter, as 
though American history had begun anew. 

But are Essays and Discourses great works ¢ 
They are, if they are the expressions of a great 
mind. Before Channing’s Works are thought 
the less of, as being merely Essays, Sermons, 
and Letters, let it be remembered, that there is 
not one of Paul's Epistles, but might for the 
length of it, be asermon; and that all the old 
Hebrew writings are printed together in one 
book. The greatness of truth is not the wordi- 
ness of it, but otherwise, perhaps altogether 
otherwise. The divine teaching, which there 
was in the world once, is of holier mention than 
to be named just in this place, yet often it was 
delivered only in short parables. 

A larger work than anything he has left, 
Channing did purpose ; but he never had strength 
enough to write it. Andso he said, he could 
sympathize as few other men could, with an in- 
tellectual laborer disappointed in his dearest 
hopes. Perhaps his disappointment was greater 
than there was ground for. Because fiom his 
occasional writings there is to be learned every 
great principle, prohably, which he had become 
persuaded of, in philosophy and religion. Let 
the reader look at the table of contents prefixed 
to this volume, and he will be surprised to see, 
how easily from Channing's writings are to be 
gathered a whole system of morals, a philoso- 
phy of politics, principles of criticism, and a 
body of divinity. 

His greatness was of the truest kind, and 
therefore not easily understood, nor allowed by 
some persons. They ask, what has Channing 
performed ; what institutions has he founded, 
what bands has he made for holding men in 
order ; what has he done! Little, very litle, 
in that way has he done. But what doves the 
sun dot Shine, only shine. But without his 
shining, without his light and heat, there would 
be no forests, nor green fields, nor living crea- 
tures, nor spring-time, nor autumn. And under 
the influence of Channing’s spirit upon men, 
there are growing up kindlier customs, a more 
tender regard for human natare, freedom for the 
slave, and newness of religion. In Channing 
was silently wrestled oat a struggle, which 
ages will be the better for; and in his mind 
were perfected those ways of thinking, along 
which, thousands of men are moving towards 
the heights of conviction, and sight of the infi- 
nite, and of heaven almost. 

Very uncommon is the extent, to which he 
was independent of men, events, and circum- 
stances. What he became was not much through 
what books he read, what society he was in, 
what opinions he learned, as a boy, or what 
events happened to him. Thatis what can be 
said of very few persons. Even some of the 
most honored mings are but like edifices, that 
stand nobly indeed, but which have been built 
out of the woods and quarries nighest ; and that 
look venerable, but which have been colored so, 
oniy by the atmosphere, by the sunshine an 
the storms of their times. And with most men, 
their minds are an agglomeration of facts, they 
have known of, and of inconsistent opinions 
they have been told of. Their minds have 
grown, like commemmorative mounds in Arabia, 
on to which, every traveller throws @ stone, as 
he passes by. But Chanaing’s mind was like 
some mountain of old yt that, was heaves ae 

: ithi forces of its own, I 
wen ple na ren the earth ; and that grew 
green of itself with vines and olives, and higher 
up with oaks and firs. In perusing the biogra- 

yof Channing, the reader feels so strongly, 
that it is the record of a soul, which grew mys- 
teriously from within.” 




















A FAITH THAT WORKS BY LOVE. 


. [The following Letter was aderessed to the 
Daily Advertiser. ] ; 
During the severe cold weather of last ry. 
I received from “A Usiranian” $150. As 
knew ths- pt ay was ne ed Py 4 Revie 
kearnings, and as [ am bound in 0 é 
her ~ 4 from being ‘tin any way mentioned or 
published,” I ask of you the favor to.allow me 
through your paper to “let her light shine be- 
fore men that they may see”’ her ‘*good works.”” 





but 


ies Ce afi was given not only with the 
request b 


the wish that her name should not 
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be known in “any way,”” and also because it 
was given from her earnings. It is good works, 
for it will furnish 150 families with tuel for one 
month, as I purchase it. Or it will pay a 
manth’s house rent for 40 families. Or jt will 
pay for 125 weeks board. Or it will farnish 
for mea, women and children, 65 suits of cloth- 
ing, throughout, tor winter. Or i will provide 
70 weeks accommodation for the sick. Either 
of these can de furnished by the donation in 
question. To the kind-hearted, the producing 
cheerfulness ‘to so many faces, comfort to so 
a ta —— warmth on so many hearths, and 

» 4 song, a thanksgiving in so many 
homes, before silent with Sadnen, would give 
more enjoyment than either the’ fittings up of a 
saloon for an evening dance, the delicacy of a 
lace drapery, the animation of a dozen of old 
Madeira, or an extra jewel for the hand. And 
the liberal, I think, if they will not forego the 
latter, will also give the former. 

E. M. P. WELLS. 
St. Srxepuen’s House, March 1, 1849 
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OUR DEPENDANCE ON CHRIST FOR SPIRIT- 
UAL LIFE. 


“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you .”— 
“ Whose eateth my flesh, and diinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life. As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he 
that eateth me, even he shall live by me.”— 
What could te: ch more explicitly that our spir- 
itual and eternal life depends, in some direct and 
inseparable way, on Jesus Christ. They do not 
seem to say, that if we do something now, or 
believe something now, in this world, we shall 
have saivation in eternity. But as bread is the 
sustenance of the body; as bread, when it is re- 
ceived into the human system, turns to flesh and 
blood, and thus supports the anisal life, so is 
our Lord Jesus Chris: set forth as the sustenance 
of the soul; so does he, as it were received into 
the soul, become spirit, and support the life of 
the soul. It is a present dependance, a present 
supply, a present living growth of the immortal 
nature of man. 

Moreover does not analogy teach, that as bread 
pre-supposes the principle of animal life already 
given and existing, so the bread from heaven, 
the spiritual bread, pre-supposes a principle of 
spiritual life alieady given and existing, which 
the spiritual bread nourishes, increases, invig- 
orates, expands into heavenly growth! Though 
the bodily life, once given, will perish without 
food adapted to its nature, and though the prin- 
ciple of spiritual life will also die ou: without 
spiritual food adapted to its own nature, yet is 
the principle of spiritual life as truly in the soul 
by nature, as is the principle of animal life in the 
body. Every child that is born into the world 
is endowed with a true spiritual nature, as well 
as anearthly. That spiritual nature does indeed 
lie dormant and inactive in the soul—alas! in 
many hew long! But for its activity it depends 
on bread not from earth but from heaven. Its 
awakening into activity is the regeneration, the 
being born of the Spirit. All have this spiritu- 
al nature, awakened or unawakened, active or 
dormant. 

Our Lord Jesas Christ not simply provides the 
sonl's sustenance, but heis it, he is the bread.— 
Lit- 
Truth is its 
It grows and expands by the truth. 
Now Jesus means to say, when he calls himself 
the bread from heaven, that he is the truth from 
heaven; not only that truth was brought by him, 
bet we isthe truth. Sorely not only his lips 
speak, but his life speaks, his death speaks, his 


Literally, of course, we do not eat Christ. 
erally the soal is not fed on bread. 
aliment. 








whelmed with a sense of our unworthiness, 
and feel as if such folly, snch madness of devo- 
tion to the world, such indifference to the ad- 
Monitions and the promises o God, had placed 
us almost beyond the reach of the divine mercy. 
What would we not give to recal the past, and 
wipe out the stains which it has left on our souls! 
What shall we do to be saved? Is there any 
way of escape remaining to ust How shall we 
flee from the condemnation of our own hearts, 
which is only, in another form, the sentence that 
God is passing upon ust We have been dead 
to righteousness. But there is ore, the resur- 
rection and the life, in whom even they who are 
dead may yet live, one who came to save that 
which was lost, to call not the righteous but 
Sitiners to repentance. He is the Mediator be- 
tween God and those who have estranged them- 
selves from Him. He will be to us the way of 
life. He has indeed eoforced the sanctity of that 
divine law which we have disregarded. But he 
has also said to the truly penitent, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee;” **Go and sin no more.” ‘Come 
unto me, all yethat labor and are heavy Jaden and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for I am meek an¢ lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls.”’— 
He has told us that when the poor child who 
had made himself an outcast from his Father’s 
house, had come to himself, and resolved to re- 
turn with his confession of anworthiness, ‘‘while 
he was yeta great way off,’’ separated still by 
so many sins, ‘“‘his Father saw him, and had 
compassion on him, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him.’’ and without stopping to rebuke 
him for the loss of the inheritance which he had 
wasted, and the sing of which he now so bitterly 
repented, he clothed and fed him from his own 
abundance, and with sounds of rejoicing wel- 
comed the poor wanderer back. And are we 





heaven over one sinner that repenteth ? 

Let us then come to our Father with meek- 
ness and humility, in penitence and sorrow, and 
say; | have sinned, O God, I have sinned against 
thee, and am not worthy to be called thy child. 
But do thou have mercy upon me. Remember 
not against me the transgressions of my youth 
and the fvllies and sins of my whole life, but 
have mercy upon me. Cleanse me from mine 
iniquities and make me holy. ! would give 
myself up to thee. I would submit to whatever 
thou mayest appoint. I would obey thee.— 
Cast me not away. Thou who hast revealed 
thyself in Jesus Christ as infinite mercy and love, 
break not the bruised reed, quench not the smok- 
ing flax, but grant, O grant the deliverance 
which can come only from thee, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

O thou, who art of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, take pity upon me and save me from 
my sins. O Lord God Almighty, before whom 
we are but as duct and ashes, lift us up and Jead 
us in the way of life. Make us to know thy great 
salvation. Quicken us by thine holy spirit, and 
breath into our hearts newness of life, that asin 
time past we have lived unto the world, so in 
time to come we may live to God in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. Answer us not according to our de- 
serts, but according to thy great mercy through 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

If we thus come to God, and with a trve re- 
pentanee ask of Him, we shal assuredly receive. 


| We cannot enter at once into all the hopes and 


joys of a religious life. But we may feel that 
our sins are forgiven, and that so far we are ac- 
cepted. But this is only the beginning of our 
Christian course. It is only enlisting in the ser- 
vice of Chrisi and putting on the armor with 
which our victories shall be gained. 
member that the humility with which we begin 
must follow us to the end. The bitterness of 








resurrection and ascension speak. We not only 
get treth which he attered, and which, after it | 
was uttered, might be as good tous if it had been 
spoken by somebody else, (though God confer- 
red on Jesus alone the honor of revealing such 
high truth ;) but we get the truth expressed, and 
as it were silently revealed, in his character and 
works. Now asthe character and works of 
Jesus, his life, his conduct in sufferings, were 
different from any other persor’s; as in him the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily —the fulness 
of divine love, mercy, truth, holiness, power— 
we find in Jesus what wecan find no where 
else; we see truth in him which we can see no 
where else; and to find and see it, we must come 
to him, and to no other. He then is pre-emin- 
ently the truth, as the truth is expressed in him 
in a fulness in which it appears no where else. 
The beholder sees truth written in sun-beams on 
the brow of Jesus, and shining from his face, as 
he can see it written no where else. If truth is 
therefore the bread of the soal, if the sou) grows 
by means of the trath which it receives, then is 
Jesus himself the bread of life to give sustenance 
to the soul. There is, ia thus receiving him, an 
effect produced in the soul analogous to the ef- 
fect produced in the body, when the bread which 
the body receives is assimilated to the body, 
turns to flesh and blood, and produces growth- 
And as itis bread which supports the body ; 
food that one can see, handle, taste ; food nutri- 
tious and simple; substantial food and not an 
imagination of it, so it must be truth as it were 
tangible, truth which one can discern and does 
not lie in mystery, that the soul needs for its life. 
And for this very reason was the Word of Life 
80 manifested in Jesus, that we could hear, see 


with our eyes, look upon, and our hands handle 
~ it. 








——— 





REPENTANCE. - 


The first thing to be sought in our religious 
life is an awakening to our real conoition and wants. 
We are asleep. The highest interests and most 
solemn realities make no impression upon us. We 
live amid countless blessings showered down from 
heaven, but our eyes are closed that we can. 
not see the hand from waich they come. The 
gifts of God, objects of sense and our lower af- 
fections, so engage our thoughts that we cannot 
see Him. They are all, He is nothing to us. 
But soon, they must be withdrawn, and He be 
allin all. Shall we not prepare for this change? 
It must come. We cannot flee from it. Why, 
as reasonable men, shall we close our eyes 
against it! Why not now awaken to its reali- 
ty, and keep it constantly before us as that for 
which all things else have been ordained ? 

When once the soul wakes up to a conscious- 
ness of spiritual things, and we feel how thus 
far we have been wasting our lives, perverting 
the opporfanities and the faculties divinely given, 
it must be with a pang. There must be sorrow 
and penitence and humiliation before God. We 
are ready to exclaim with the returning prodigal, 
“I have sinned against heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.’’ 
Or with the intense emotions of the publican, in 
an agony of contrition, we may cry out, “God 
be merciful te me, a sinner.” We may be over- 


repentance will pass away, but the spirit, which 
leads us always to think humbly of ourselves, 
must not be permitted to forsake us. And we 
must feel always, that it is of God’s mercy, 
through him acting wih us, and not by any 
strength of ours aside from what he imparts, that 
we may hope for salvation. M. H. J. 





SUPPORTING A MINISTER. NO. 2. 


ter is multiform. 
snpported by being provided with physical sus- 
tenance. In his pulpit he is to be supported by 
being encouraged to speak out all moral truth, 
let it cut where it will, so long as his edge is 


speaks the truth ia love. 


duties. In many ways this may be done. 


has made a mistake in classing such 
hearers and not parishioners. 


ry congregation, but it is desirable to carry the 
process of elimination as far as will be tolerated 
and reduce the list to its minimum. The most 
timid animals have been tamed and domesticat- 
ed, and the most bashful parishioner may become 
accessible if approached with due caution. 
Batin general our societies are not chargeable 
with frowning away a minister’s visits. 1] have 
heard of only one church which dismissed its 
pastor for visiting too much; and that one com- 
plained that his successors did not visit enough. 
King Log is no where wanted if King Stork is 
objected to, Only a mistake is sometimes made 
as to the form in which people owe their cler- 
gyman the encouragement of social intercourse. 
They owe him,not the feast and the merry-mak- 
ing to waste his time, but the easy admission of 
him to their homes without formality and prepa- 
ration. He comes for his own good and theirs 
too. He comes to learn his duty—to ascertain 





the state of public sentiment and the moral waats 
of the time. Their conversation incidentally 
furnishes him with subjects for pulpit discussion 
that are subsequently and consequent'y made 
capable of useful application to themselves. They 
should throw off reserve therefore in lis pres- 
ence and state their difficulties, doubts, and anx- 
ieties openly and honestly. They owe to him 
peculiar candor, for the physician cannot judge 
of health by the bloom of a painted cheek. They 
owe to him, if to any, plainness and freedom of 
speech, though, it may be feared, he seldom 
gets it. Let them flatter neither themselves nor 
him, but that which the ingeruous mind sug- 
gests let the frank tongue pronounce. He comes 


not told that there is joy among the angels of | devotion has soothed all his ruffled anxieties, he 


Lat us re- 


The support which a charch owes its minis- | 
In his house he is to be | 


smooth as well as keen, that is, so long as he as much official duty as they choose ; 
But he must be sus- 
tained and assisted tooin his private parochial | 
At| 
any rate he may reasonably expect to be inform- | 
ed how much parochial! attention will be wel- 
comed. When families have been overlooked, | 
instead of talking of it among themselves com- | 
plainingly, they should intimate to aera | the duties of affectionate regard. lis ex pres- 
families among those who desire to be only | 
There may bea 
few of these noli me tangere unsocialists in eve- 





eonversation, he asks for indulgent judgment. 
Calumny against him is a depreciation of your 
own instrument of moral good: But when he 
comes to see you and sitsdown as your trusted 
friend, and his open demeanor is a strong, tacit 
appeal to your confidence, then itis a duty to 
him as well as to your own fair reputation, -to 
justice, to religion and to charity, to lay before 
him the injurious charge that has been launched 
against his name. Press it home to him with 
all its aggravated malignity, if there seems any 
foundation for it, and let him not rise from that 
seat till he rises either re-established in your 
good opinion or no longer your pastor. Other 
men may have suspicions breathed upon their 
fae fame, and their usefulness and happiness 
feel it not; but the preacher of the gospel must 
be and be thought pure in every respect, or his 
real excellences will do little good. It is kind 
to him therefore to bring the question at once to 
issue. The formless, nameless, intangible sus- 
picions that sometimes float about the atmos- 
phere of society without author, and without 
proof, let them be concentrated, and embodied, 
and examined; and if they stand inquiry and 
prove that he who preaches holiness to others is 
himself a castaway, let him go at once from the 
most devoted fluck, driven out to dwell with 
dishonor, for any where else he would be more 
useful and more at ease in his mind than near 
the altars of the most High he is desecrating. 
Another cuty of a Christian society to their 
minister is consideration for his abilities and re- 
sources, and reasonableness in their ex pectations 
of what he can accomplish. A life of profes- 
sional communion with God and habitual reflec- 
tion on responsibility might be expected to brace 
with untiring moral energy; and indeed to those 
who tee nothing of him but on the hallowed 
tranquility of the Sabbath, when the calm of 


may seem to live exempt from care and toil and 
trouble, and his complaint of weariness and de- 
pression sound like affectation. But their ef- 
fects speak too plainly to be suspected of pre- 
tense; and when we look throughout the 
churches and find in so few the lesson of the 
pulpit enforced by the authority of gray hairs, 
and thiok how seldom ministers preach half- 
century sermons, we will see that our favored 
and 1eligious New Englabd, if a Paradise for 
clergymen, is a garden nigh unto a sepulchre, 
and those who serve the pleasantest of her al- 
tars bear no charmed life against the effects of 
fatigue and watching, and distracting pursuits, 
and various solicitudes. It is this diversity, 
this opposition between his occupations, inde- 
pendently of their aggregate amount, that should 
moderate the laity’s demands from their preach- 
ers for eminence io al) of these functions. It 
is not given to excel in more than one or a few 
particulars. But to give pérfect satisfaction the 
minisier of an ambitious society must possess 
qualities so various as to be almost contradictory 
and inconsistent. He must be a man of study. 
To explain he must understand. And how 
much learning is necessary to explain all that 
may be proposed to him, Jet the universal din of 
controversy intimate, But if he shut him- 
self up in his study, then the influences of se- 
clusion and intense thought make his manners 
abstracted and unsocial ; and yet cheerful habits 
of mine and a cordial addiess are as much ex- 
| pected from a clergyman as theological erudi- 
tion ; and litle allowance sometimes is made 
for their reciprocally adverse nature. His time 
is the property of his supporters. If they al- 
low him to devote much of it to the improvement 
of his mind—to the providing intellectual nour- 
ishment for the strength that is to be ex pended io 
| their service, then they should not insist on find- 
| ing him always ready to enter into the careless 








| freedom of light-hearted festivity, or able to bring 
gay spirits and an unflagging interest to every | 
jtopic of common-place cunversation. On the 
other hand if their social hospitalities or a press 
|of parochial duty should draw him too frequent. | 
\!y from his preparations for the Sabbath day, 
they cannot reasonably demand original thought, 
exact method, nor full information trom one who | 
, has not had time either to think, systematize or | 
iread. Histime is theirs; let them consider it. 
| They may make their own use of it, but not 





| work contradictions and impossibilities. They 
may appropriate it to gossip parties or to solemn 
| Meditation ; but they must not look for the first 
to make him an impressive preacher, nor the Jast 
|a jovial companion. They may exact from him 
bat then 
| three or four discourses wil! not be so deserving 
of their attention as one or two would be, pre- 
| pared in the same time. 


| There are other duties of a congregation not 
| easily reduced to rule and of too sentimental 
a character to be drawn out in verbaj description 
+4 : rane 
| or exacied unconditionally in all cases alike, 


sions will vary of course with the characters 
and circumstances of the individuals to whom 
they cre directed. When a church is blessed 
with a pastor who has the good fortune to satis- 
fy atthe same time that he edifies, and their 
united piety, admiration and esteem prompt to 
gratitude, it will seek to manifest itself not so 
much to the world as to that all-seeing eye 
which reads the affections of the heart in secret. 
They will not care to make it a matter of paro- 
chia] ambition to compete with other churches 
in the pomp and pageantry of their external 
treatment of him, but they will give him their 
earnest good wishes, their unpretending esteem, 
their devout blessing, their sincere prayers 
whispered in secret and never talked of after- 
wards. They will study to serve rather than to 
flatter him—to lighten his cares rather than to 
magnify his honors, They will not be often 
solicitous to compliment him by heaping extra 
duties on him and procaring him opportunities to 
shine far and wide before the gaze of strangers 
at the sacrifice of his strength, only in order 
that a little of his glory may be reflected on 
them his supporters and proprietors. A minis- 
ter is not supported like an arch by piling bur- 
dens on him. Let them remember that they 
should desire to support him many years ;. and 
ih order to do this willingly they must avoid 
making him wholly dependant on their support 
by wearing out his ability to support himself. 
H. G. E. 





SOCIETY FOR THR RELIEF OF DEST 
CLERGYMEN. 


Mr. Eprror,—I share the general joy at the 
institution of a ‘Society for the relief of destitute 





as an equal friend, not a professional inquisitor. 
Treat him as a friend would be treated. Propose 
your objections to his opinions, his measures, 
his conduct, his reputation even, and he will 
thank you for the opportunity of explaining, 
vindicating or disproving. In other society, 


clergymen.”” When I see young men with 
warm and generous hearts consecrating them- 
selves to the sacred ministry, with no hope of 
wealth-—perhaps in debt for their education—I 
cannot but look upon them with true veneration. 
They are ready to give up all earthly prospects 














when he is not by, but becomes the subject of 


for the privilege of serving Christ and his church. 


—— a 


They go to their labors without one selfish cal- 


culation and are ready to spend and be spent in 

the cause of God and humanity. To my eye 
this is a sight of the highest moral sublimity.— 
My heart is touched at such @ consecration.— 

Such laborers often forget the claims of rest and 
recreation, and are prodigal of health to a dan- 
gerous extreme. Working at the top of their 
strength 10 or 20 years, they suddenly fall sick. 
What is to be their fate? The sulary they have 
received is barely enough for their necessary 
expenses, and they often find themselves minus 
in funds. They have no rich relatives, and if 
they borrow a hundred dollars they see no chance 
of ever paying the debt. They have a family of 
children who now begin to need more expense 
than ever before ; daughters of from 16 to 18 
years of age, and sons whom they are preparing 
for college. Parishioners, who love and respect 
their minister, are ready to make a contribution 
for his relief. Theydo so generously. But, 
how long can such relief be relied ont How 
often will such benevolent actions be repeated! 
All know the answer to these questions. Five 
years do not elapse before all such sources of 
charity are dried up ; and then what is the des- 
titute invalid todo? He has suffered in silence 
and in secrecy; and to sucha mind, tender, 
sympathatic and self-sacrificing, how peculiar 
is the suffering! The world, that he has 
lost his health in servigg and benefitting, is turn- 
ed into a spear that wounds him whichever way 
he leans. 1 ask again, whatishe todot He 
ean do nothing ; he has no funds to engage in 
trade, and no aptitude for trade if he had funds. 
Can he keep a school! yes, if he can finda 
school to keep ; but, it is a fact that nine out of 
ten are no wise prepared for that difficult and 
peculiar business. Normal school teachers so 
entirely eclipse all sach applicants, in a search- 
ing examination, that it is very seldom they suc- 
ceed. Can he go to farming ? yes, if he has 
strength ; bet, this is just what he has pot. In 
one word—ihere seems nothing for him to do 
but to rely on private charity. How disagreea- 
ble! ofien how humbling! To such a clergy- 
man, whose health has been sacrificed in his 
faithful toils,a hundred dollars is a comfort 

which he alone has words to describe. 
like sunshine into a darkened room, and sends 
its hopes through many hearts. No class of 
men in the community fiad it so difficult to rise 
from poverty, a8 ministers. The world almost 
forbids them to make a single effort for their 
outward aggrandizement ; and some of the laity 
seem to think that the poorer the clergyman is 
kept, the b etter he is. 


Salaries are now reduced to their minimum ; 
and not only so, but a bargain is made before 
ordination, that the parish may dissolve the con- 
nection, merely by giving six months notice to 
that effect. What can render a clergyman’s 
situation more insecure? Uncertainty seems 
thus reduced to a science, and a premium offer- 
ed to mischief-makers. In sucha state of our 
religious customs and ideas, where can @ sick 
and destitute minister look for relief! Nownere. 
He is cast, with a family, vpon the bleak mercy 
of a world, which has forgotten his labors of 
love, and which cares not for his cherished sen- 
sibilities. 

I have spoken only of a sick clergyman; I 
will hereafter speak of severer cases ; of instan- 
ces of domestic misfortune, of loss of eye-sight, 
of loss of reason and such like. God gives us 
all a heart to feel for the sufferings of our fellow 


men. B. 





ORDINATION OF MR. EDWARD P. BOND 
AS AN EVANGELIST. 

On Tuesday evening of this week, at the 
Federal Street Meeting House, Mr. Edward P. 
Bond, of the Cambridge Divinity School, was 
ordained as an Evangelist, with a view to occupy 
San Francisco as a field of missionary labor, if 
his health and strength permit, or to perform 
the duties of a minister of the gospel whereso- 
ever, in his departure fiom New England, Prov- 
idence may direct his steps and open the way. 

1.— Voluntary. 2.—Prayer, by Rev. J. 
White. 3.—Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
J. F. Clarke. 4.—Hymn, by H. Ware, Jr. ~ 


5.—Sermon, by Rev. S. K. Lothrop. 6.— 
original Hymn, by R. P. R. 
O Thoa, whose love of old hath blest, 
On many a prophet laid ; 


Who thrilled the Savior’s fainting breast, 
And gave him heavenly aid ! 


This love divine, this thrilling power, 
This blessed help of Heaven, 

We pray may, in this solemn bour, 
To this thy child be given. 


Oh! strengthen him, as now he goes 
To lands beyond the sea ; 

May every breeze which o’er him blows 
Bring healih to him from thee. 


And touch with every needful grace 
His earnest heart of youth, 

That he may run the Christian race, 
Devoted to thy truth. 


And when, across Time’s restless sea, 
He gains the better shore, 
Approval may he find with thee, 
And peace for evermore. 

7.—Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. C. Lincoln. 
8.—Charge, by Rev. Dr. Gannett. 9.—Right 
hand of Fellowship, by Rev. H. F. Bond. 10.— 
Prayer by Rev. N.S. Folsom. 11.—Doxology. 
12.—Benedictiou. 

The leading services of this occasion were 
very excellent and impressive. Mr. Lothrop 
selected for his text St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians i, 27,—**Striving together for the 
faith of the gospel.” He presented, I., the obliga- 
tion to aid in diffusing the gospel ; which is foun- 
ded (1) on the command of Jesus, @ command 
permanent and unlimited ; (2) 0” the prompt- 
ings of the heart that knows its value, and that 
could not rest without seeking to diffuse it, even 
were there no positive command. 

II. The motives to impress the obligation; (1) 
the nature of Christianity and the effort to dif- 
fuse it, comprehendiog all the elements of the 
sublime—whatever is vast in conception, irresist- 
able in effect, and the remembrance of which is 
never erased ; (2) the power and the very weak- 
ness of the gospel—the power which forbids 
discouragement or despair, and overcomes oppo- 
sition and temptation ; the weakness which has 
accomplished so little hitherto, and established 
the gospel over so small aterritory. It is no 
time to sit still. From every place near and far, 
a voice cries, ‘Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.” 

If]. Having shown the obligation clear, the 
motives urgent, and the necessity pressing, Mr. 
L. next considered the means and measures by 
which the gospel is to be diffased ; (1) civiliza- 
tion, which is the effect of Christianity and 
in return aids the cause from which it proceeds. 


It comes | 





L. spoke of missions both home and foreign, 
and by a very striking calculation and compari- 
son showed the little that had been done to pro- 
vide means to send the gospel abroad. During 
the last half century about thirty millions of dol- 
Jars had been expended for missionary effort, and 
five or six thousand missionaries employed,—and 
this by the whole of Christendom. About the 
same amount has been expended, and the same 
number of men employed, within the last fifteen 
years on the railroads that connect with this city. 
Is this all that Christians can du , this all they 
ought to do, for the conversion of the world !— 
Mr. L. alladed to remarks which had been 
made as to the partial failure of missions. Were 
they even less successful than they had been, 
it would not lessen the duty to sustain them. 
Bat they have not been a failure. 

Mr. L. then spoke of the spirit in which 
Christians should diffuse the gospel. It should 
be a union of light and love, and this he illustra- 
ted by a very happy parallel between Priestley 
and Wesley. (We give it in part but we have 
dropped irrevocably some of the links.} These 
distinguished men were contemporaries, were 
both reformers and philanthropists, but how 
different were the results produced. The cause 
however was obvious. One attempted an intel. 
lectual, the other a spiritual reform. The first 
assailed error, the second sin. Wesley sough; 
to bring men to Goa through the heart; Priest- 
ley, through the reason. What a mass of error 
in the world, was the feeling of Priestley ; what 
a mass of sin, that of Wesley. Priestley was 
a Christian philosopher, Wesley a Christian en- 
thusiast. Wesley’s spirit went forth like fla- 
ming fire, moving the mastes of society ; Priest- 
ley, with faltering steps, welcomed here and 
there by a few minds, Each mighthave helped 
the other. We need both, and itis in’ our pow- 
er to produce this union of light and love.— 
There is more of it among us than there was. 

Mr. Lothrop in conclusion alluded to the re- 
cent measures of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices our young broth- 
er goes forth, and besought for him and for the 
movement, the support and the prayers of the de- 
nomination. 

Dr. Gannett’s charge was one of the most 
pertinent and felicitous we ever listened to.— 
We did not undertake to report much of his 
addre>s—and indeed his own earnest and illa- 
minated face, and the rapt attention of him whom 
he addressed, presented a picture in the pulpit 
from which we did not choose to torn away acd 
could not turn away our eyes, much of the 
time. He counselled his young brother to take 
with him to his distant home the same principle 
which enabled him to discharge his duty here ; 
to carry religion, not philosophy, to San Fran- 
cisco ; to set Christ before men’s minds ; to pre- 
sent the authority of religion; to use great 
plainness of speech; totake heed to his person- 
al habits, and propriety of behaviour and purity 
of speech and integrity of character; to give no 
oceasion to remarks derogatory to his profession; 
to dread indiscretions ; to give himself wholly 
to his work; to feel free to pursue trath, ontram- 
melled by any present denominational influences, 
yet not to enter the ministry without some set- 
tled views, Have thouacreed. Hold distinct 
propositions of theology, each of which you can 
preface with “] petieve. Without this your 
labors will be desultory and unsuccessful. The 
position of his young brother would be one of 
peculiar trials—there would be the sense of lone- 
liness—but let him look away from the Cross to 
the Crown. 

Tue Rienr Hand or Fettowsuir, by Mr. 
Bond’s brother, of Barre, was in a very elevated 
tone of Christian thought and address. It was 
catholic and comprehensive, as well as fraternal 
and the tear which arose more than once in the 
hearer’s eyes at some touching allusion, was only 
prevented from gushing forth by the calm and 
elevated view, or some fine thought, with which 
the allusion was connected or was followed. 

Mr. Bond wasclosing his preparatory course, 
when the nse of disease seemed to threaten the 
disappointment of his cherished hopes. A long 
voyage was recommended by his physicians as af- 
fording prospect of the renovation of his consti- 
tution; and providential events opened for him 
a voyage to San Francisco in sompany with g 
brother also, who goes out thither to be es- 
tablished in business. With the advice of min- 
isterial frieads, and in the hope that his health 
might ailow him to labor in San Francisco as 
a minister, he was ordained a missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association. We trust his 
life will be spared and his health be confirmed 
—that the dew of his youth, whether shed 
on desert places in the far west, or distilJed on 
the gardens of the Lord in New England, may 
refresh the Janguishing and start into life ma- 
uy plants of righteousness. From devotion to 
his Master's work, and a preparation in which 
study has been blended with more inward ex- 
perience than has fallen to the average lot of 
young men, those who both know and love 
him doubt not that, should his life be spar- 
ed, he will be a greatly useful minister of Je- 
sus Christ, and helper of his fellow men. 





ORDINATION AT JEFFERSON, NEAR THE 
SENECA LAKE- N. Y- 

The writer was accompanied by Rev. G. W 
Hosmer of Buffalo, from’ the city of Rochester, 
to Jefferson, a village at the head of Seneca 
lake, to attend the ordination of Mr. Coburn, 
one of the Meadville graduates of last year. 
On Tuesday evening, May 29th, we teached 
Geneva, one of the most beautiful towns in the 
Siate of New York. 

It is situated at the northern extremity of the 
Lake, extending for a mile or more along, and 
gradually rising to a level region above the lake, 
which presents a long street of neat churches, 
tasteful cottages, and elegant mansions. Many 
of these dwellings have, behind them, beautiful- 
ly terraced gardens descending to the water's 
edge, and afford most delightful prospects to 
the eye which can admire the beauties of the 
outer world. 

Early next morning, we went on board the 
steamer which runs every day to and fiom the 
head of the lake. Here, by the kind and polite 
attentions of Captain Dakin, we at once had 
quite an easy and homelike feeliog, and grati- 
fied ouf taste with the comforts of his elegant 
table. Near noon, we landed a short distance 
from Starkey Seminary, which we designed to 
visit. Kindly aided by one of the Elders who 
met us at the landing, we soon reached the 
Seminary. This institution has been only a few 
years established, and is superintended and sup- 
ported mainly by the religious body called 
“‘Christians.”’ 

The Seminary building, though not yet fin- 
ished as it is intended to be, is spacious and well 





(2)Preaching: and the preacher must be sent. Mr. 


arranged—has the beginning of an excellent li- 











brary, and has also] considerable new and vala- 


able philosophica] apparatus, some of which was 
kindly shown to us, by Professor Chadwick, a 
Courteous and scholar-like gentleman, who pre- 
sides over the institution. This region certainly 
presents scenes of beauty which can scarcely 
be surpassed by any in the whole extent of our 
country. A few hours after our arrival, our de- 
sire to wander was checked by a sudden shower. 
Bat we were richly compensated for our disap- 
pointment in this respect, by the exquisite beau- 
ty of the seene as the shower advanced and 
passed away. 

There are three lakes lying parallel with each 
other, the Cayuga, Seneca and Crovked Jakes. 
The Seneca, the laigest, lies between the other 
two, each a few miles distant. The shores of 
the Seneca ascend so gradually from the water’s 
edge, as to be visible for many miles on either 
side, and along the lake as far as the eye can 
reach. From the steamer, on the waters at al- 
most any point, or from almost any spot on ei- 
ther side, and especially from the Seminary 
building, the whole landscape, with its just suf- 
ficiently undulating and variegated surface, pre- 
sents a scene of beauty which no language can 
accurately convey to those who have not beheld 
it. While we sat in the building, adark frown- 
ing cloud, like an angry spirit, gathered up from 
beyond tne Cayuga, and spreading itself up over 
the Seneca, shut out the bright blue sky from 
sight, and poured down for a little while, a 
heavy torrent, while wreathed lightnings seemed 
to chase each other through the distant black- 
ness. But soon, a thousand litle forms of 
snowy vapor were seen rising from the waters, 
fields, and groves, like so many guardian angels, 
sweetly smiling on the lovely slopes, and prom- 
ising protection to the cottages and hamlets 
nestling in the luxuriant spots of foliage which 
adorned the extensive landscape. The dark- 
ness with hoarse mutierings soon rolled away, 
while the misty spirits in their robes of spotless 
white, seemed to clasp each other's shadowy 
arms in joyful recognition, and soar away into 
the deep blue above, leaving the sun to shed 
his parting smile upon a scene, only equalled ig 
magnificence by the gorgeous pictures which we 
sometimes see, of oriental lands. Seneca lake 
varies in breadth froin one to five miles—and the 
blooming orchards, broad, smooth fields, and 
rich verdure extending to the very brink of the 
waters, gives to the whole region, for fifty miles 
from Geneva to Jefferson, the appearance of a 
continuous, highly cultivated garden. 

Thursday morning, we again stepped on board 
Captain Dakin’s boat. and in less than an hour 
were hospitably welcomed by the waiting friends 
at Jefferson. We found here a large number 
of the **Christian’’ brethren, who had come from 
a distance of ten or fifteen miles around, to at- 
tend the solemn ceremony of ordination. 

We found also in this village, a very intelli- 
gent family of Unitarians formerly residents ot 
New York and worshippers at the churches of 
Dr. Dewey and Rev. Mr. Bellows. Before 
noon, a council was fermed, cf clergymen and 
laymen present. A church, composed of the 
liberal Christians of the village, was organised, 
and a request presented by the church te the 
council, for the ordination of Mr. Coburn to the 

sacred office, as their pastor. At one o'clock a 
large congregation assembled in the Presbyte- 
rian church, the use of which, with uncommon 
courtesy, was granted for the occasion. 
cheerful voluntary was well-performed by the 
choir—svitable selections of Scripture read by 
Prof. Chadwick, and intreductory prayer by El- 
der Price—after which, Rev. G. W. Hosmer, 
from the words, “who is sufficient for these 
things”—preached a highly appropriate and 
very able sermon, which was listened to with 
the most marked attention by the whole andi- 
ence, all the ministers of the place, being also 
present. The ordaining prayer was made by 
Elder Marvin, a well known and prominent 
minister of that region. The Charge was then 
given, with great paternal dignity, by the ven- 


erable Elder Chadwick, formerly a minister of 


the Presbyterian Church. The Right hand of 
Fellowship was given by Elder Ward—the ad- 
dress to the people by Elder Boyer—and after 
another appropriate voluntary by tho choir—the 
concluding prayer by Rev. William Cushing. 

la the evening, in the School-house, Mr Hos 
mer again preached a deeply interesting ser- 
mon, on Christian Union. Thus the cay pass- 
ed, notwithstanding heavy showers which con- 
tinued nearly the whole afternoon,—with seem- 
ingly great satisfaction to all present. This 
new society expects soon to be able to build a 
neat and suitable church—and both pastor and 
people are filled with high hopes of success, in 
every respect. Their village is to be the termi- 
nus of a new railroad, which with the steamer 
running from Jefferson to Geneva, every few 
hours, will connect the Northero and Southern 
Railroads. 

The waters of the lake, possess the singular 
property of never freezing, and are consequent- 
ly navigable the whole year. 

The farmers, through much of this beautiful 
portion of the State, are of the religious body 
called ‘‘Christians’’—generally humble, indus- 
trious and thrifty men—possessing valuable 
farms and comfortable dwellings—and are be- 
coming more awake to the importance of educa- 
tion. 

Their ministers, being for the most part far- 
mers also, have not been accustomed to give 
themselves up entirely to the work of the minis- 
iry. But the necessity of having their Elders 
devote all their time and energies to the work of 
preachers and pastors, is becoming more and 
more obvious every day. 

There are now four graduates of the Mead- 
ville School, settled near this beautiful lake, 
within afew miles of each other. Elders Ward, 
Boyer, and Coburn, and Rev. William Cushing, 
recently of Lester, Massachusetts. With the 
divine blessing and the encouragement of the 
friends of liberal Christianity, these earnest, 
seif-denying young men, are destined to perform 
agreatand good work, by teaching the princi- 
ples of Christianity, in their pure aod primitive 
simplicity, which will prove to be the power 
“and wisdom of God, in elevating society and re- 
deeming men from sin. [Comm. 





MISSIONARY MEETING. 


A meeting on the subject of missions was held, 
agreeably to appointment, on Sunday evening 
10th inst. at the Federal street Church, It was 
opened with the hymo, ‘‘Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,’’ &c., and with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop. Hon. Stephen Fairbanks 
presided, After some appropriate 1emarks by 
the chairman, on the important subject {of the 
meeting, and of the obligations we are under as 
Christians to our brethren at the west, and as 
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ly ia the missiona iovary work, he called on 
Dr. Gannett, requesting him to state the a 
particular object of the meeting. Dr, G.” be 
gan by alloding to the previons meeting A “q 
Chapel in Freeman Place, and to his motion for 
adjournment to the present place and hour, from 

- : - ’ 
a desire to give a wider extension to the views 
of missions there presented, and from a belief 
that am increased interest would be produced by 
the presenee among us of brethren from the 
west, whose devotion to the Christian ministry 
was the fruit of our past miesionary efforts. In 
considering the subject of missions, he must put 
the obligation to sustain them upon the broadest 
basis. He knew not on what foundation to rest 
an argument for missions at all, except on the 
obligation to labor for the extension of Christ. 
ianity to all men through the wide earth. Mo- 
tives of patnotism might enter in to stimolate 
our work at home ; but we must go beyond this, 
While laboring to diffuse light through our own 
borders, and to supply the Spiritual wants of the 
multitudes who are crowding to our shores from 
the old world, we must not be governed by nar- 
row and selfish views, we must not forget that 
there rests on us an imperious obligation to 
multitades of God’s children, our bretbren of 
other nations and languages, who are without 
the life-giving influences and hopes of the 
Gospel. If men now without the knowledge of 
God, are to possess the blessings of the gospel, 
it must be through one of three kinds of efforts 
or instrumentalities ; (1) miraculous influence, 
or (2)by the earnest search and labor of those 
who need it, or (3) by the efforts of Christians 
who possess it, who feel its value and the obli- 
gation to diffuse it. But the age of miracles js 
past, and those who possess not the blessings of 
the gospel, knowing not their want, areat ease * 
without it, and will still live on in ignorance of 
God. Christianity then must be sent. The want 
and necessity of man must be the inspiring mo- 
tive to action and faithfulness, in this work, with 
all who have felt the redeeming influences of the 
gospel, and been themselves sustained, comfori- 
ed, and made joyful by ite divine revelations. 

Here then is an acknowledged duty. How 
have we discharged it’ Have we not been slum- 
bering over it now for the twenty-five years 
since we sprang into being as a distinct body of 
Christians! And why is it that we are just 
beginning to act in the holy cause of missions? 
Shall we say that the aspect and the results of 
the missions of other bodies of Christians have 
been sufficiently discouraging to justify our in- 
difference and neglect ! 

Their missions, we are told, have been badly 
managed, the money unwisely and lavishly spent, 
and the fitness and ability of the missionaries not 
of an order to command respect. This impres- 
sion, in regatd to the practical operations of 
missions, has widely prevailed among us, and 
whether well founded or not, has bad a large 
influence in discouraging our efforts. But are 
these impressions to any considerable extent 
correct? Dr. G. inquired. He denied that they 
were. There were, and it ought to he expected 
there always would be, exceptions. Money 
would be sometimes badly applied, and mission- 
aries might sometimes prove weak and unfaiih- 
ful, but not genera!ly or often so, and he solemn- 
ly averred that he knew not a body of men 
more noble, or toward whom he felt a mote 
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A| Profound respect, than the Christian mission- 


| aries, men and women, who had taken their lives 
\in their hands, and gone forth to deliver their 
messages of love and salvation to their benight- 
jed fellow men in heathen lands. In regard to 
| those who had gone out from our country, their 
success had been inferior only tu that of the 
Catholic missionaries ; nor could this exception 
be made, had the two bodies acted under equally 
favoring circumstances. 

But if mistakes and mismanagement are at- 
tributable to others, or even if some of their mis- 
sionaries have been unfit and worldly men, shall 
we therefore leave our brethren who are without 
the gospel to perish! Let us leara wisdom by 
the experience of others, and thus avoid their 
misiakes. In this work of missions we must, 
expect objections. Never was a great and no-| 
ble work begun that was not met at first by ob- 
jections. The Electric Telegraph, when first 
proposed, encountered a hos: of objections. But 
now what do we witness? We may sit at our 
own fireside, and by the use of this instrument 
talk to our brother at his home in the far West, 
and all the time a tune be also playing for our 
children, Objections are lost in admiration, and 
so may it be in regard to the cause of missions. 
Let ns engage in them heartily and faithfully, 
and devote to them the means which we are wt 
only able, but solemnly bound to employ in theit 
furtherance, and those missions shall prove, in 
the results, more glorious than the Telegraph. 
They shall become an instrument that will give 
forth music in harmony with the melodies of 
heaven, 

Dr. G., after remarking that we grevioasly 
mistake when we separate ourselves from the 
missionary laborers and give up the work to oth- 
ers,—alladed to Bishop Heber, and to the spirit 
of missions, so vividly imaged forth in his beau- 
tiful missionary Hymn, ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,”’ &c., and engrafting on his remarks 
some of the most impressing stanzas of the 
hymn, closed with a most thrilling appeal in be- 
half of a cause which should awaken the sym- 
pathies and call into action the eneigies of every 
Christian heart. 

Rev. Mr. DeLanoe began by alluding to the 
words of the Saviour, (John xii, 24,) ‘Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
moch fruit.” You, Christian friends, said he, 
have sown your seed in the earth, and some of 
the harvest fruits are now here. In considering 
the subject of Curistian Missions, he spol 
first of the condition of the heathen, who s@ 
bowing down to senseless images that ca070f 
save them. But we come nearer home, #4 
find those of our own country, langu®8® 
and kindred, who have no sense of God, and 
are going down to the grave without hop— 
Can we bé sensible of all this and not act! God 
calls on us,—our Redeemer calls on us—all clits 
tians now gone to their rest call on us—to mat 
the work nor pause while even one remains 10 
spiritual darkness and indifference, wheat we 
our own or foreign lands. Let us supply firs 
the want of those who yearn for 3 Paige 
teaching which meets their sympathies” 
cannot be satisfied with Trinitarianism 
dred doctrines, but who, if believers at all,must 
have a religion more free, rational, aod : 
cent. Then there is the mass in the pins a 
the wotldly snd thoughtless, who fom lon Br 
vation of christian privileges, have become “eal 
ferent to all religion ; are they ‘0 be forgoes 

become and more 
Shall we leave these to po Would 
ha je ij and alienated from the truth ! 








patriots to our whole country, to engage eainest- 


* ning, S. J. May 
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Jesus do so to the erring and the sinfalt Would 
it be well, would it be right, for us so to dot 

Mr. DeL., uiged that if there had been a fail- 
ure in previous efforts, it furmshed no grounds 
for discouragement. 

[f the fruits of our labors do not come as seon 
as we had hoped, let us wait and strive. The 
day of ingathering shall come. The promise, 
‘Tn due season we shall reap if we faint not, 
shall be fulfilled 

Rev. Mr. Conant of Geneva, Illinois, Racers 
speak particularly of Missions for the W ae 
. d not merely or € 1e 

hey should be encouraged © ate 
Iv for reasons of national policy, but for the P 

: tr. C. having toached on 
pose of saving souls. Mr. ©! To anil 
the nature of the field, mentione yar’ y 

whom we already have there 
—" meres he ‘Christian Connection,” 
in the ministers of te ; 
+ who work without 
— self-sacrificing ™°? 

. men who are prompted to labor 
esl of souls. We talk of sacrifices, 
ms th litle do we know of them com pared 
with the sacrifices of these men. In self sacri- 
fice they are our teachers; for at an annual 
gathering of seventy of these preachers, it ap- 
peared that their salary ranged from 87 cts to 
$50,which was the highest, and he who received 
the 87 ets had travelled 2000 miles, and paid 
out six dollars for ferriage. They need the 
aid of their brethren in New England who are 
able to impart it. Jn view of the connection of 
the destinies of our country, with the increasing 
population of Sates bordering on our great West- 
ern rivers, he urged that we now begin in earn- 
est the work which shall give character and 
hope to the future! * 

Rev. Ma. Waterston spoke of the impor- 
tance of circulating religious books, and of the 
obligation resting on men of wealth to devote 
partof the means, which God’s blessing on their 
industry had given them, for the moral welfare 
of such as are famishing for the bread of life, 
and to do it in thein fetime, while they can con- 
trol the appropriations, and witness the fruits. 

There are, said he, three classes for whose 
benefit our bounty may be applied. First, the 
great heathen world, to give the gospel to whom 
we are responsible according to our means and 
opportunities. Secondly, there are those scat- 
tered over our extended country who are desti- 
tute of religious instruction, and are unable to 
help themselves. And, thirdly, those who are 
ready and earnest to go forth and preach the 
word, but who must be aided in their prepara- 
tion. No matter where their mission is per- 
furmed,—whether like Oberlin, among the moun- 
tains of France, or the Moravians, ot Wesley, 
or Tuckerman in the streets and lanes of Bos- 
ton,—we must help them. 

Mr. W. here referred, in a very eloquent and 
striking manner to the services of Ejliot and 

Hey wood, and also of the brethren now present, 
Messrs. Delange and Conant, the pioneers of 
our Missions in the West. They were earnest- 
ly commended to the regards of christian breth- 
ren. The full value of their labors, and of the 
tracts and books we send out, can never be es- 
timated ; for they are to be operating through 
future Centuries. 

Let us be consistent in our philanthropy. The 
world has been moved by the appeal of the wife 
of Sir John Franklin in behalf of her husband 
aud ifs men locked up amid the frozen seas of 
the North, who must perish unless rescued."And 
shall we do nothing to deliver the multivudes 
frozen in selfishness and spiritaal indifference, 
and girt about with the awful perils of sin? 





THE LEAGUE OF BROTHERHOOD, 


Held a fall and highly interesting meeting at 
Cochituate Hall on Thursday afternoon of An- 
niversary week. Notwithstanding a pitiless 
storm, the attendance was large, the speaking 
animated, and the results of the most enconrag- 
ing character. Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Amasa Walker, J. P. Blanchard, W. H. Chan- 


ton, Moses G, Thomas, J. F. Clarke, Frederic 
Hinckley, Trask and —— Drew. Notice 
was given of the large number of delegates ex- 
pected to go to the Peace-Congress at Paris, 








the daty of peace men in regard to the proposed 
visit of Gen. Taylor was pointed out, and the 
best method of securing the triumph of the Gos- 
pel principle of love was eloquently showe. 
Every one present was alike gratified and en- 
Elihu Burritt is President of this 


During the year past it managed to 
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couraged. 
Society. 
go on without any funds. 





BENJAMIN F- AIKEN, ESQ. 

Diep, in Lowell, June 6th, Bensamin F. Ar- 
KEN, Esq., aged 45. 

‘‘How shall we mourn thee? With a lofty Trust! 

With a glad Faith ! whose eye, to track the ust, 

Throagh shades and mysteries, lifts a glance of 
Love.”’ 

In recording the death of Mr. Aiken, we feel 
that a just man, a devoted Christian, and a val- 
uable member of society, has passed f:om thie 
world to a higher sphere of duty and of happi- 
Unwavering sincerity, firm principle, and 
deep religious feeling, were the distinguishing 
trails of his character. Asa man of business, 
he was ever marked by his uncompromising re- 
gard totruth, honesty in his dealings, and a 
Stiict integrity of purpose, which secured the 
respect of all who knew him. Kind and devo- 
‘ed as a husband and parent, his death mast cre- 
ate a deep void in the domestic circle. From 
the peculiar resei ye of his manners, and his 
shrinking Meresiy, it was only by the circle of 
1s MOre IMMEA ie friends, that the true worth 
ang character cou be fully appreciated. — 

Vith him, religion was \,. engvensin bi 
+ : g g subject 
Of interest ; it was the whoix o¢ life, the grand 
central point, from which divergeg so many 
rays of usefulness and exalted BAness. For 
several years previous to his death, he had 
been a professed follower of the meek and Weg. 
sed Jesus. The powers of his fine mind ang 
sound judgment were carefully given to the 
luvestigation of his religious faith, and the 1e- 
Suit was a firm and consistent adherence to Uni- 
‘atian Christianity, In this faith he lived and 
died. His guide through the varied scenes of life, 
‘was his faithful support through a period of 
Peculiar and protracted suffering. As his 
last hour 4pproached, he calmly expressed his 
Perfect resignation to the will of God. While 
too = deep sympathy to his bereaved 
ea wa mourn for the loss which the church 
entered u . amiga: yi — thas he bas 
pon that world on which his affections 
ro man fixed. May that pure and glo- 
an illuste ation jaa sc fanaa Pepe. 
eatts, that ms more and more dear to our 
Must come to gtbe. hour comes to us which 
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hess, 


his m« 


had 80 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D. D., and 
of his son, Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
By Eliza Backminster Lee. Boston: Wm. 
Crosby & H. P. Nichols, 111 Washington St. 
1849. pp. 486. 12 mo. [With an engraved 
likeness of father and son. ] 

We appreciate the feeling which has suffered 
the letters and papers which form so largely the 
materials of this volume, to remain undisturbed 
for so many years. It is well, we shink, that 
the seals have not been broken until now—only 
we feel that amid the vicissitudes and casnalties 
of nearly forty years, how great would have been 
the loss had these matetials perished, or if the 
hand, which alone could so skilfully and proper- 
ly arrange and construct them, had not been 
spared to perform the work! Withequally true 
philosophy and matchless tenderness and beauty 
the author thus speaks in the two closing sen- 
tences of the Preface : . 


“The delicacy and reserve which I have felt 
in endeavoring to presefit to the public, in their 
true light, the characters of relatives so near in 
bluod and so precious to memory, has been in 
some degree lessened by the years that have 
removed their beloved forms from my sight ; bat, 
asl have receded from them in time, 1 have 
been able to approach nearer to them in the true 
appreciation of their characters. As we look 
back upon the long past, the venerated firms of 
early life rise up again, and through the suffer- 
ing of our own souls we come to an understand- 
ing of theirs; as the sun at last shines through 


its setting, reveals those who began life with us 
in all the rainbow beauty of the morning sky.” 


Buckminster! What a charm is in that 
name! With what love and admiration those 
dwell on it who personally knew the youthful 
pastor of Brattle St. Church! And how many 
who never knew him, how many especially 
in the glow of youthful enthusiasm in the same 
profession, have had their ideal of genius, and 
piety, and beauty, and ministerial excellence, 
raised by the contemplation of the memorials 
presented to them in his published sermons, and 
in the pages of Thatcher and Norton, and by 
the pencil of Swart! The want which the 
heart felt of knowing still more of him, is now 
supplied. ; 

Mrs. Lee has not only connected with the 
Memoir of her brother that of her father also, 
but has also presented a sketch of distinguish- 
ed contemporary relatives and friends, and the 
scenes in which they moved, with the same 
power of graphic description that appears in 
‘‘Naomi,”’ but is here to be relied on as a de- 
lineation of the utmost trathfulness. 

The name of Dr. Buckminster, we have been 
taught to reverence from earliest childhood. He 
poured on our infant brow the waters of baptism. 
He was the pastor, though not of our parents, 
yet of very dear relatives now worshipping with 
him before the throne. Wehave always sup- 
posed that we had some dim recollection of his 
voice, and face, and person, and manners— 
though he died shortly after we had entered our 
sixth year. And it was a source of no small 
gratification when we could trace, in the engrav- 
ed likeness prefixed to the volume,the oudé/ine of 
the face imprinted on our memory. The mem- 
orial which the daoghter has given of the 
father does not ex2ggerate, it rather falls short 
of presenting the veneration and admiration in 
which he was held in the town where he lived. 
The letters which the father wrote to the son, 
in respect to the son’s religious views, have 
a most painful interest, yet no one would have 
had them kept back. They will assuredly tend 
to form Tats sentiment in those even of the faith of 
the father,—Would to God this middle wall of 
partition between those who are truly one in 
Christ, might never have been raised! Among 
the richest documents of the volume, are an ex- 
tract from Dr. Pierce's manuscript Diary, and 


in Boston, in his youth, 





Selections from the Writings of Mrs. Sarah C. Ed- 
garton Mayo: Witha Memoir, By her Husband. 
Boston: A. Tompkins, 38 Corniill. 1849. pp 
432.12 mo. (With an engraved likeness.] 


The friends of Mrs. Mayo, and the Religious 
Denomination [the Universalist) which for two 
short years she adorned as a pastors wife, will 
be gratified with this Memoir. Both the por- 
trait and its setting must give great satisfaction. 
If any thing seems to be desired, it is only 
that a longer life (she died in her 30th year,) 
might have been granted to develop a nature 
sin zularly rich and beautiful, acd imbued with 
the spirit of Christian purity and love. We 
feel what her husband alludes to—that there 
was a disparity between her outward and inward 
life ; a disparity however which began to melt 
away under the influences enjoyed in her Jater 
years. Her particular doctrinal belief was more 
asentiment than a coaviction. It was the faith 
of her childhood, sincere and fervent; but she 
felt a growing aversion to sectarianism, and 
stood on the basis of the Catnolic unity of Chris- 
Her faith in immortality was Jike sight, 
and its influence on her heart and life is most 
conspicuous, 


tians. 





Kaloolah, or Journeyings to the Djebel Kamri: an 
Autobiography of Johnathan Romer, Edited by 
W.S. Mayo, M. D. New York: George P. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. London: David Bogue, 
86 Fleet Street. 1849. 12 mo, pp. 514. [With 
two illustrations. } 

These pages purport to be the travels and ad- 
ventures of a young American, mainly ir the 
deserts of Africa, in whom the love of adven- 
ture was hereditary. In regard to the influence 
of the book, we could regard it with some 
friendliness if intended as a satire on works of 
the class of Typee, Oomoo, and Mardi, and all 
romances of travel, But it seems to have been 
written to produce amusement—and we sincere- 








ly hope that books of its class will not be mul- 


tiplied. The fate of Mardi does not seem to 


‘ave been before the author's eyes—perhaps he 
has ®o cause to fear it; for his work will find 
's circle of readers—aad this of no small area. 
But we fear its influence will not be salutary on 
the young. One feature in the book, however, 
redeems it from many faults—it paints, the slave 
trade in a manner adequate to its turpitude, nor 


could imagination Over-deseribe its execrable 
horrors, 





The Adventures of Captain Bonnev; 

in the Rocky mneatilen and the Far Weg ee 
gested from his Journal and illustrated from va- 
Fious other sources, By Washington Irving: 
Author’s Revised Edition. Complete in w°, 
volume. New York: George P. Putnam, i55 
Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 1849. 12 
mo. pp. 428. [Witha map.] 
From Dr, Mayo to Washington Irving, in the 
book of adventures now before us, the change is 


very great, not simply in passing from romance 





Whos, : 
® glory all the brightest dreams of world- 


to reality, bat more in the ljterary style and exe- 





the tears of a cloudy day, and,as it approaches. 


a letter fiom Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, who - 
passed a week with Joseph S. Buckminster, | 


present volume has a map, with the latest dis- 
coveries, of Jowa, Missouri and Arkansas, 
westward to the shores of the Pacific. A great 
deal of geographical information, and of Indian 
and Spanish manners and customs, covering the 
breadth of the country from Missouri to 
Monterey, is conveyed by Mr. Irving in a man- 
ner to make ita permanent acquisition, and to 
cultivate the taste while it informs. Both of 
these volumes are to be found at Crosby & 
Nichols. 


A Trap to catch a Sunbeam. By the author of Old 
Jolliffe; A Merry Christmas, etc., etc. Boston 
ane James Munroe & Company. 

49. 


A little book and a quaint title. There are 
better things taught in it than in many an ambi- 
tious treatise of philosophy and psychology. It 
has lessons of human happiness, of cleanliness, 
and active benevolence, which make it desirable 
to circulate it widely. Buy the trap, reader, 
set it in your bosom, and you will catch a sun- 
beam in the darkest day. 


Consolatio : or Comfort for the Afflicted. With a 
Preface and Notes by the Rev. P. H. Greenleaf, 
M. A. Boston & Cambridge : James Munroe 
& Company. 1849. 


This is a manual for meditation and devotion, 
originally prepared, as Mr. Greenleaf informs 
us in his appropriate preface, by one who knew 
the discipline of pain and sorrow ; ‘‘fervent in 
her prayers, childlike in her submission, great 
in her patience,” loving to behold ‘*this wonder- 
ful world,’’ and yet longing to depart and be 
with Christ which is far better. The matter of 
the volume is chiefly from Thomas-a-Kempis, 
Leighton, Taylor, Cecil, &c., and though it pre- 
sents some shades of doctrine we cannot accept 
—(we may truly call them shades ; their shadow 
is cast on truth—) yet do we find in the volume 
much that issues from the pure fountain of 
heavenly grace and consolation. 





Tre Conerecationatist. This is the name 
of a new orthodox religious newspaper, publish- 
ed in thiscity, and edited by Rev. Edward 
Beecher D. D. of Boston, Rev. Mr. Haven of 
Brookline, and Rev. Mr. Tarbox of Framing- 
ham, with the promised correspondence of Rev. 
Mr: Kirk, Professors Park and Edwards of An- 
dover, and others. It has merged into itself 
The Reporter, a paper ably conducted by Rev. 
Erasmus D. Moore, who is also connected with 
the Congregationalist, though not as responsible 
editor. It is a large, finely printed sheet—and 
thus far (to the third number) we like its spirit, 
/and respect its tact and ability. It will be the 
organ of a large body of orthodox Christians, 
| whose opinions and feelings both the Recorder | 
and the Puritan failed to represent. 








I> Rev. Mr. Livermore was welcomed back 
to Keene by an immense concourse of friends 
at the Railroad Depot on Monday afternoon; 
and it was generally reported that as his own | 
Church was not quite ready for use, the Ortho- | 
dox pulpit had been opened to him by the 
courtesy of its Pastor. ° 








The INavcuration or Presipent Sparks, 
is to take place on Wednesday next, June 20th. | 
The procession will be formed at Gore Hall, at! 
| 3 1-2 o'clock P. M. punctually. 








teen less than during 
This is the more remarkable from the fact that up to 
this time the present year, there has been a gradual 
increase of mortality over previous years. The 
following has been the comparative mortality for 
the past five months : 


1849. 1848, 
January 340 313 
February 392 266 
March 455 286 
April 400 288 
May 341 289 
1928 1442 
1442 
Increase in 1849 556 


[Traveller, June 9. 


The cases of cholera inthis city are, we be- 
lieve, all connected, thus far, with exposure and 
fatigue, or imprudence in eating and drinking. 
Cream-cakes have in some instances brought on 
the disease,or its premonitory symptoms in chol- 
era morbus. The Travelier mentions a case 
that occurred last week in a family in East 
Cambridge, in which this article produced sick- 
ness in every member and rendered four visits 
from a physician necessary in six hours. The 
Poat of Thursday morning says:— 

“The last case of cholera reported to us was 
that of a young man in Portland street. He 
ate heartily of lobster for supper, and also ate 
strawberries and cream within the same hour on 
Tuesday evening, and in four hours was a 
corpse. The physicians pronounced ita case of 
genuine Asiatic cholera.” 

Still we should be reminded that the utmost 
prudence does not always secure against fatal 
attacks whether of this or some other disease, 
“In such an hour as ye think not, the Son of 


man cometh.’’ 





Deatu or Mrs. Scupper. Intelligence has 
been received of the death of Mrs. Wm. W. 
Scuader, of the Ceylon Mission. She had been 
on a visit to Madura, and on her retura passage 
to Ceylon was attacked with cholera, and died 
March 11. She was « daughter of Thomas 
Hastings, Esq. of New York, and was a lady of 
great excellence of character. 





The deaths in New York city for the week 
ending June 9:h were 409, of whom one hundred 
and twenty one died of cholera, The mortality 
is above the average by about the number that 
died of cholera. 





The Rev. J. W. Douglass, a graduate of Yale 
College, and recently from New York as passen- 
ger in the steamer California, has received and 
accepted an invitation from the people of the 
Pueblo de San Jose to take up his residence 
there as a preacher of the gospel, and the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars has been 
promptly raised for his support the coming year. 





A Muttion ror Benevotence. From the an- 
nual reports of the various Benevolent Societies 
at their recent anniversaries, it appears that the 
receipts of the past yearhave been considerably 
in advance of any former one. The amount re- 
reived by the American Bible, Tract, Home 
Missionary, Board of Missions, Foreign Kvan- 
gelic Seaman’s Friend, Protestant, Colonization, 
Anti-Slavery, Jews, Institution for the Blind 
and Genetal Assembly's Board of foreign Mis- 
sions is $ 1,120,818, to which, if the three great 
Bible Societies are added—American and For- 
eiga Bible, Union Foreign Missionary, and 
Home Missionary—-the aggregate will be $1,- 
276,951. 





AretvaL or Trappist Monxs wy THe CaL~ 
EDONIA.— Among the passengers which embark- 
ed from Liverpool in the steamship Caledonia 
for Boston, were the Abbot of Mount Millerry, 
and three brothers of the Cisterian order of 
Trappist. ‘They are accompanied by ‘Brother 
Macarius,” and design to make all the necessary 
arrangements for the founding of two monaster- 





Rev. J. T. Sarcent has accepted the unani- 
| mous invitation of the “South Universalist So-| 
ciety” in Canton street, in this city, to become! 
their Pastor, and has entered on his duties. 





car 


cp We are happy to learn that Rev. Dr. 
| Auten, of Northboro, goes as a delegate to at- 
tend the approaching Peace Convention in 
| Parts. He will sail in one of the Liverpool 
' packets on the 5th of July. 





Hon. J G. Patrrey. District No. 4, has 
again failed to elect a representative to Con- 
gress. Mr. Palfrey’srelative gain since the 
March election, is over 200. 





d 
Died in Medfield, June 6th, Mrs. Sally C. 


Robinson, wife of Rev. Charles Robinson, and 
daughter of the late Rev. Ward Cotton of Boy!- 
ston. 


IP An obituary notice of Mrs. Robinson will 
appear next week. 





Deatu or Henry B. Srone. Henry B. 
Stone, Esq , President of Suffulk Bank, died of 
bilious cholic, at his residence, Thursday morn- 
ing, at half past nine o’ciock. His age was 
sixty-three years. The loss of such a man as 
Mr. Stone will be very seriously felt. 





Death of Maria Evorwortu. This ac- 
complished authoress, known and beloved 
wherever the English language is spoken, dear 
to both old and young, died after a few hours’ 
illness, on Monday, May 2ist, at Edgeworth- 
town, in the county of Langford, Ireland. She 
was in her 83d year. 





Up Rev. W. S. Wheaton, pastor of the 
High Street Baptist church, Cincinnati, died on 
the 25th alt.,,of cholera. He was much beloved 
by the people of his charge, and his loss is deep- 
ly deplored, 





Deatu ox Gen. Gaines. Gen. Edmund P. 
Gaines died in New Orleans, June 6th, of chol- 
era. He was sick only two days. 





Episcopat Convention IN Franxrort, Ky. 
Among the lay delegates to this convention, 
held 31st irst., was Hon. Henry Clay. 





Resicnation or Bisuop Sovrncate. We 
learn, from good authority, that the Rev. Bish- 
op Southgate has resigned his appointment as 
missionary bishop, assigned him by the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and intends to return to this country in October 
next. N. Y. Com, Adv. 





Tueatre wy Connecticut.—In this Stat® 
the theatre has never been licensed. At the 


present session of the Legislature, a bill passed 
the Senate to allow it to be established, but there 
was almost a unanimous vote in the House not 


to concur, 





Mr, Eben S. Stearns of Newburyport, has 
been appointed principal of the Newton Normal 
School, vice Pierce, i 5 : 

The Mansion house of the laie Hasrison Gray 


ies of their order, somewhere in North America. 
The Abbott, after arranging matters here, will 
return to Ireland, from whence in Aogust, forty 
or fifty brothers, including four or five priests, 
will embark for this country. This party took 
passage for Boston, but landed at Halifax, and 
not returning before the steamer sailed, were left 
behind. 





“Ancient AND HonorarLe Artititery Com- 
pany.’’ Thesermon before this body was deliver- 
edon Monday of last week by Rev. T. M. Clark, 
of Trinity Church ; Text Isaiah ix. 15. “The 
ancient and honorable he is the head; and the 
prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.” 

The esprit du corps seems to have been very 
well kept up through the day. At the dinner 
table in Faneuil Hall, a blessing was invoked 
by the preacher; whereupon, says the Atlas— 


‘*The Company despatched the dinner with a 
hear.y good will, evidencing that if they were as 
valiant soldiers as they were trencher men, they 
will truly be invincible. In doing this, many of 
them did not fail, as was manifest by the pop- 
ping of corks, to follow the advice of the Apos- 
tle, and take a litle wine for the stomach’s 
sake.” 

Governor Briggs having been toasted as fol- 
lows : 

His Excellency the Governor—the advocate 
of pure religion—the patron of the militia— like 
Cornelius, the Christian soldier, a just man and 
of good report; — 

The Governor in reply said, among other 
hings: 

“He thought by the popping among the tables 
below him, (alluding to the Champagne corks,) 
that there was an earthquake, or something else 
down there, and he began to be afraid they 
would get their brains blown ont. He hoped 
they would not, in the language of Shakspeare, 
put an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains.’’ 


We have not had the pleasure of seeing any 
account of the sermon, but we are very glad to 
know there was good /ay preaching 1n the Hall, 
with personal application. 





Rattroaps aNp THE Waite Mountains. — 
Wells River Village, Vt., the present northern 
terminus of the Connecticut and Passumpsic 
Rivers Railroad, is within 20 miles of Littleton, 
which is the nearest village to the White Moun- 
tains. That railroad, 40 miles in length, after 
passing near Dertmouth College, connecis, at the 
mouth of White River, with the Vermont Cen- 
tral, (extending, on the one hand, towards Bar- 
lington, to Montpelier, and at the other, down 
the Connecticut) and the Northern, with Con- 
cord, &c. The White River junction is reach- 
ed in a few hours, by taking passage either at 
the Fitchburg or the Lowell Railroad depot in 
this city. 





§G- CINCINNATI. The members of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Cincinnati, are hereby notified that 
their Annual Meeting will be held at the United States 
Hotel on WEDNESDAY, July 4th next ensuing, at ten 
o’clock, A. M., for the choice of Officers and tansac- 
tion of business. A puncwwal attendance is requested, 

The Standing Committee are notified to meet at the 
same place at 9 o’clock. ae g 

Members of other Societies of Cincinnati, who may 
be here are respectfally invited to dine. 

Dinner at 2} o’clock. 
4 oe HO'S. JACKSON, Sec’ry. 
Boston, June 9th, 1849. ‘ 





§{G- WORCESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL 8SO- 


CIETY. The Annual Meeting of this Society, will 
be held at N , at the First Church, on Tues- 


day, the 26th of June, at ten o’clock, A. M. 
‘Teachers and others, interested in Sunday School 
Instruction, are invited to attead. 








Otis, on Beacon street, has been sold for $110,- 
000 to Col. Wm. P. Winchester. 
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juaelé EDWARD E. HALE, Secretary. 


§ 





Subject—The connection of Church with the Tem- 
perance Reform. junel6 





%@ THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION,— 
will meet at the house of Mrs. Deunie in Lunenourg, 
on Monpay, June 18, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 


The brethren will please note the change in the time 


of meeting. 
juneI6 T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Scribe. 





§G-AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


ing suns, Say eniii 
From Auxiliary Association in Bever 

do do a do Brattleboro’, 
From the two Unitarian Societies, in Provi- 


$50 00 
50 00 


nce, 
From Auxiliary Association in East Bridgewa- 


ter, 
do Miss E. G. Everett of Boston, 
do additional collection in Hingham, 
do a lady in Salem, 
do First Congregational Societ 
ville, to constitute Mr. D. 
Life Member, 
do Auxiliary Association in West Dedham, 
do Rev. Mr, Ware’s Society in Cambridge- 
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in Somer- 
. Stevens a 


port, 

do Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Sterling, 

do Auxiliary Association in Rev. Mr. Hall’s 
Society in Dorchester, 

do Auxiliary Association in Rev. Mr. Ellis’ 
Society, Charlestown, 

do Auxiliary Association in Grafton, 

do co in Broadway Socie- 
ty, South Boston, for two years, 

do Auxiliary Association in Brighton, 


—_ 
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do do do Sudbury, 

do do do Belfast, 

do do do Fairhaven, 

do do do Dublin, N. H., 
do do do Concord, 1 
do do do Ashby, 

do Woburn, 


do do 
do Rev. Mr. Newell’s Society, Cambridge, 


do Auxiliary Associatioa in Providence, 

do do do Needham, 

do do do in Rev. Mr. Hill’s So- 
ciety, Worcester, 25 

do Ladies in do 50 

do Auxiliary Association in Fitchburg, 25 

do do 0 Chelsea, 9 

do do do Chickopee, (in 
part), 8 

20 


do Auxiliary Association in Newport, R. L., 
do the following persons annual subscription 
of $leach, 
do Rev. ‘T’. 8. King, Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
do T. UH. Dorr, Mr. J. G. Forman, 
do J. F. Clarke, Mr J. B. Whitcomb, 
do Mr. G. Thomas, Rev. W. P. Wink- 
ley, 8 00 
do E. E. Hale, two years subscription, 200 
The following persons have become Life Members by 
the payment of $30 each, the amount being included in 
the subscription of the Providence Churches. 


Messrs. Geo. W. Hallet, Henry L. Kendall, 
Tully D. Bowen, Earl P. Mason, 
Jas. T. Rhodes, Richard Waterman 
and Mrs. Dan’! Paine. 

From Rev. Mr. Stearns’ Society in Hingham, 
do Auxiliary Association in Dover, N. H., 
do do do Hubhbardston, 
do do do Framingham, 

dv Rev. Mr. Gray’s Society, Boston, 

do Auxiliary Association in Burlington, Vt., 
do a friend in Dover, N. H., 

do Auxiliary Association in Hallowell, 

From the following persons annual subscription, 

of $1 each, 

Rev. Samuel Larnard, of Illinois, 
do Benj. Parsons, 
do A. B. Fuller, 

Mr. Stephen $8. Maynard. 


BarsnaRs 
Ssesssss 


junel6 











MARRIAGES. 


Ta this city, at the South Congregational Church, by 
Rev Mr Huntington, Mr Henry A. Fuller to Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Smith. 

5th inst, by Rev Dr Walker, William Storer Eaton 
to Frederica W., daughter of Nathaniel Goddard, Esq. 

June 5, by Rev Mr Banvard, Mr Lewis B. Abbott to 
Mrs Ellea Molton. 

In Roxury, 13th inst, by Rev George Putnam, Wil- 
liam C. West of Chilmark, to Abby A. Luce of Tis- 
bury, M. Vineyard. 

In West Newton, 30th ult, by Rev Wm O. White, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., of New York to Eloise Bourne, 
daughter of William B. Fowle, Esq., of West New- 
ton. 

In Templeton, June 7th, by Rev Mr Wellington, Mr 
Charles A. Mirick of Princeton to Miss Sarah J. Rich- 
| ardson of Templeton. 

In Providence, by Rey Mr Hall, Rev Frederick R. 
Newell of Brewster, Mass., to Miss Mary D. Berry. 








DEATHS. 











In this city, on Tharsday, 7th inst, Miss Dorcas 
Ray, 84 yrs 7 mos. 

6th inst, Martha Ana G. Howe, daughter of Francis 
R. and Betsey B. Howe, 20. 

Sist ult, Miss Lavinia Jewett, 43, daughter of the 
late Joseph Jewett, of Portsmouth, NH. 

In Sterling, 25th ult, Mrs Tabitha 73, widow of the 
late Nathan Waite, and mother of Rev J. K. Waite of 
Gloucester. Her life was consecrated to duty, her 
spirit sympathetic and self-sacrificing. A good woman, 
a pious Christian, a devoted mother and friend. 

**Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 





ONTENTS OF NO. 266 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 

1. Madame D’Arbouville’s ‘Village Doctor”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

2. Austria and Hangary—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. The late Dr. James Macdonald—Newspapers. 

4. England in the West—Spectator. 

5. Russian Invasion; Hungarian Affairs; Conspira- 
cy of Princes; Immigration from the Continent of Eu- 
rope; To Lord Dudley Stuart—Sundry Papers. 

6. Old Panama—Journal of Commerce. 

Poetry. Times go by Turns—NEw Books. 

Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 

junel6 lt 





ROSBY & NICHOLS, have just published Me- 

moirs of the Buckminsters, father and son, by 
Mrs. Lee; Ll vol. Memvirs of the late Hiram With- 
ington, by Rev. J. H. Allen. Ten Discourses on Or- 
thodoxy, by Rev. J. H. Allen. Echoes of Infant 
Voices—a collection of Poetry onchildhood, by a lady. 
Mr. Lesley’s Address before the Suffolk Association of 
Congregational Ministers. 


junel6 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





AHN’S BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. Translated 
J from the Latin, with Notes, &c., by Professor Up- 
ham. Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, with Notes, &c., 
by Prof. Upham. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


junel6 lis2os 





THE EARTH AND MAN: 


LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. 
in its relation to the History of Mankind, 
BY PROF. A. GUIZOT. 
Translated by Prof. C. C. Felton, Cambridgs, ele- 
gantly illustrated—price $1 25. 


«“‘These lectures form one of the most valuable con- 
triburions to geographical science that has ever been 
published in this country. They invest the study of 
geography with an interest which will, we doubt not, 
surptise and delight many. They will open an entire 
new world to most readers; and will be found an in- 
valuable aid to the teacher and student of geography.” 

[Evening Traveller. 

“The subject, although a new one to most minds, is 
full of intereat. They are raw 3 | adapted to the be- 
ginner in this department of physical science, as well as 
to the riper scholar.”” [Puritan Recorder. 

“The author bas a high name among the savans of 
Europe, and the present work fally justifies his claim to 
it. Tels thorough, elaborate and deeply philosophical.’” 

[Albany Argus. 

‘We venture to pronounce this one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive books which have come from 
the American press for many a month. The scicnce of 
which it treats is comparatively of recent origin, but it 
is of great importance, not only on account of its con- 
nections with other branches of knowledge, but for its 
bearing wpon many of the interests of society. In these 
lectures it ts relieved of neon mer om and t- 
ed in its grandest features. It not only places 
eee most instructive facts relating to the condi- 
tion of the earth, but also awakens within us a stronger 
sympathy with the beings that inhabit it, and a pro- 
founder reverence for the beneficent Creator who form- 
ed it, and of whose character it is a manifesjation and 
expression. They abound with the richest interest and 
instruction to every intelligent reader, and especially 
fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in’ all who are 
devoted to the study either of natural science or the 
history of mankind.” [Providence Journal. 

“This is one of the most valuable contributions to 
popular education and gives the reason in a short time 
a better knowledge of the history of our from its 
birth and the relation of ita various inhabitants to each 
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eth meterology, hydr ” 
Cronctsh ogy, hydrography, 


Nee here presented Galera teerent ee 
; it is no lo a dry description 

e ‘the earth’s pi “hie influence of 
soil, scenery an climate upon character, has not yet 
received the consideration due to it from histerians and 
philosophers. In the volume before us the profound in- 
eens af Humboldt, Ritter and others in Physi- 
cal Geography, are presented in a form, and 
with the clearness and vivaci why caecdurwn & of 
French treatises on science. work should be in- 
ga into our higher schools.”” [Independeut, New 

ork. 


‘There is not probably one American in ten thou- 
sand, who will not be struck with surprise at the de- 
velopments which are brought to light by patient and 
well-directed investigations. . Geography is here made 
to assume a dignity, not heretofore atta to it. The 
knowledge communicated in these Lectures is curious, 
unexpected, absorbing.”” [{Chr. Mirror, Portland. 

‘*The theme which Prof. Guizot has_chosen, is one 
that needs only to be understood to awaken the liveliest 
interest in the mind of the Christian. He manifests a 
thorough acquaintance with the principles and facts of 
science and history, and weaves from them a beautiful 
fabric. The perusal of the work is a rich feast.” 

[Phila. Chronicle. 


**We have here a work which is not only an addition 
to books of science, but a real acquisition; a work 
which will not only be hailed with pleasure by learned 
men, but perused with profound interest by the great 
mass of readers. 

No man can read this production without being con- 
scious that his views have become enlarged and his 
heart improved. In the breast of every good teacher it 
will kindle a strong desire to revolutionize 
the study of geography in our schools. Geography! 
what a cold, lifeless, formal study it is, compa.ed with 
what it may be made! It is evidently destined to take 
a higher place in the scale of sciences, to reveal pro- 
founder views of the wisdom of the Creator and to 
breathe into the souls of the young a new spirit of in- 
tellectual and moral life. Weare glad to see that the 
author intends to prepare a class of elementary books 
apapted to the processes of education.” [Watchman 
and Reflector. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
junel6 3t Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





WATERMAN’S PATENT VENTILATED RE- 
FRIGERRATOR. 


M* Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public 
in full confidence that all the serious objections 
to the old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, 
without violating the laws that govern caloric. The 
principal improvements are the ventilator, double cov- 
ers and valve. There are several minor improve- 
ments, wh:ch, when seen, will be readily appreciated. 
They are made in the most thorough manner, and lined 
with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure their dura- 
tion. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER 
BATH, AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, 
since which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way 
to all parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon 
thousands have been sold, te those, who but for this 
invention, would have hadwao means of Bathing, owing 
to the expense and trouble attending the old bath tub 
and shower bath. My patent hand Shower Bath was 
invented and introduced as an adjunct to the Bathing 
Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy the luxury of a shower 
bath in the summer months, without being encumbered 
with the closet bath, the remaining nine months of the 
year, and has become a general favorite on that ac- 
count. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KET- 
TLE. 

Every year since the introduction of the Cooking 
Range, at the approach of Summer, I have had many, 
and urgent calls for an article to boil water in, without 
making a fire in the range. ‘The above is the result of 
my endeavors to answer the call, and is to my entire 
satisfaction. It will be found both useful and economi- 
calin hot weather, to all who cook by Range, and at 
all seasons, to families that board either at Hotels or 
elsewhere. ‘To Ladies keeping house in a snug way, 
and performing their domestic duties from choice, it is 
invaluable, and will answer for the Bachelor io his 
dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved 
it to be equally beneficial when used on cooking stover, 
or before the wood fire. It combines economy with 
convenience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who 
have given it a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and 
juices of tha meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor 
always attending the process of broiling by the old 
method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, 
and it will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every 
house-keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. 
The objections to those now in use, are, that when the 
glass is broken the remaining portion has to be-thrown 
away (although it costs twice as much as the glass) 
and the top cannot be cleansed of the soot that collects 
in it. My lantern is so arranged, that a new glass can 
be put in for the cost of the glass alone; and the top, 
being moveable, can be kept as clean as any other part, 
thus becoming a reflector, instead of an absorbent of 
light, as in the old ones. The top being flat, any ves- 
sel can be put thereon, where hot water will be always 
in readiness, in case of sickness during the night, or for 
the gentleman’s shaving water in the morning, thus an- 
swering the double purpose of a nursery lainp and lan- 
tern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen 
furnisher, I have sought for a coffee machine, that the 
cook could manage, and always bring to the table pure 
extract of coffee without sediment, and have not found 
it; hence the necessity for improvement; the result, 
(after many experiments) is, the fountain filter, by 
which, cooks of the smallest intellectual capacity, can 
always put upon the table the purest coffee, with the 
least possible trouble to themselves and the most com- 
fort to their employers. (Registered for Patent 1848.) 


INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it 
has long beea considered an indispensable appendage 
to the nursery,—its peculiar form making it easy for 
the child, and convenient for the nurse, it being light to 
handle and readily emptied, both ends forming a spout 
to pour from. Since its introduction (about the same 
time with my Bath Pan for adalts,) I have not been 
called upon to make one of the old pattern, or alter this 
in any way, it having given entire aatisfaction as it 
was first made. The sale has been steadily on the in- 
crease ever since, and as it has been copied by many 
other manufacturers, it may be considered as having 
gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscri- 
ber, are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen 
Furnishing Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 
8 Brattle and 73 Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and 
those alrearly established, to procure every article ap- 
pertaining to the kitchen deparment, of the best quality 
and at the lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the 
City and adjacent towns, free of expense to the pur- 
chaser. Those visiting the City by Railroad, can have 
their goods packed and sent to the Depot, in season 
for the evening train, by making their selection in the 


early part of the day. 
june9 = 7m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





IBRARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. Ali per- 

sons, having books belonging to this Library, are 
requested to return them or on Tuesday, the 18th 
instant. Books may be borrowed again on Monday 
morning, July 23d; aud, during the vacation from that 
time till the first Monday ia the following term (Sept. 
8d), the Library will be open every ‘ay forenoon to 
visitors and for the delivery of books. 

T. W. HARRIS, Librarian. 

Cambridge, June 9, 1849. ° 2is 





ENTAL NOTICE. The personal attention of 
the subscriber, to the nical, surgical and 
curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well known operating rooms, No, 266 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
honest and liberal terms. Whole and half sets of 
Mineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnishea 
at various prices, aud of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the mogt easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
so, carious teeth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
tooth is constitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
Teeth and roots will also be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chlorotorm or ether, with perfect 
safety and satisfaction t6 the patent. Other dental 
operations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental ions, are re- 
spectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 

examine some beautiful specimens of work. 
S. STOUKING, Dental Surgeon. 
mis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine oa 
hose ures 
R. S. a wh sa on 
livered throughout New England, isnow 
located in 


april28 
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‘Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 
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ly ambition must fade and pass away. cution of the work—and, we will add, in the pub-) Tue Heaurn or rue City. By reference _ {The Rev. A. L. STONE, will deliver an Ad: ) other, homes that produce them, than is else- 
Lowell. J 8th lisher’s part also; for though in the former the to the report of the weekly mortality, in another | dress on Sunday evening, 17th inst, at 74 o'clock, in| where le. It lays many sciences under coutri- IMPORTANT 
well, June 8th. ’ . , _. _, | Column, it will be seen that including four by chole- | Park Street Church, by invitation of the Boston Young | bution t purpose, bringing home to popular use TO THE LADIES! 
aa letter press, paper, &c. are excellent, in Irving’s ra, the number of deaths is only 65, which jis thir- Men’s Total Abstinence Society. the most riant discoveries of logy, chemistry, i 
Works they are of a still superior order. The the same week last year. - [Boston 


OUR SENIOR PARTNER 


AVING sailed f 
H for the od for EUROPE, to purchase a Stock 


com 
septal apd oe season, for which purpose we 


Retail Sales 


to supply him with funds, and as Goods can be put- 
tres: 6 so low abroad at the present time for CASH, 
that we can afford to sell or present stoek 


AT EVEN A LOSS, 
and invest the proceeds for the coming seagon, and, 
also, as 
WE NEVER ALLOW OURSELVES TO BE 


UNDERSOLD 
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WHATEVER, 
we pledge ourselves to our customers that our prices 


are 
AS LOW, 


if not LOWER than the SAME QUALITY OF 
GOODS can be purchased in the city. Our object is to 


Turn our Whole Stock into Cash, 
IMMEDIATELY, 


to accomplish which our prices shall be so low a 
will leave no room for complaint. For a description 
of our Stock, we respectfall invite the Ladies to ex- 
amine for themselves, merely remarking that it was 
ow one complete in every department than at pres- 


WE HAVE BUT ONE PRICE, 
BUT THAT A LOW ONE. 


192 Washington Street. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 
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JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SPECIAL 
SALE OF STOCK, 
In Milk Street, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO 
Wholesale Prices,’ “Auction Prices,” 
OR THE 
“COST OF IMPORTATION.” 
OMPETITION MUST BE MET, by a reasona- 


ble redactiou in prices, if possible, but SUCCESS - 
FULLY, at any rate. We have accordingly 


MARKED DOWN THE PRICES 
OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
Shawls, Dress Silks, 
MANTILLAS, 
VISITES, SACKS, 


and afl other Goods, now in store, and will sell the 
same with special reference to the wishes and expecta- 
tions of purchasers, as regards the PRICES. This 
sale will include a 


Large Wholesale 
AND A 
LARGE RETAIL STOCK, 
THROWN INTO 
One Grand Assortment, 
giving the Ladies a selection from the LARGEST and 
MOST PERFECT VARIETY of Shawls,Silk Goods, 


&c., ever witnessed in Boston. It must be remember- 
ed that this is a sale 





—Oor— 
NEW GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 


including such articles as CRAPE SHAWLS, PALM 
LEAF Small Figured SHAWLS; the latest styles of 
VISITES, SACKS and MANTILLAS; CAMELE- 
ON SILKS, in the choicest combination of colors; and 
other 


Scarce Styles of Goods, 


now in great demand, and of course not to be found in 
any of the old stocks. 
The reputation for selling RICH GOODS at extra- 
ordinary bargains, was firmly established by our great 
annual sales of 1848 and ’49, and it wilt be sustained 
on this occasion, AT ANY SACRIFICE. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, 


may26 6tis A few steps from Washington st. 


“Get the Best.” 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
best; that Dictionary is , 


NOAH WEBSTER'S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into your 
head.”? [Phrenolog. Journal. 

“Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of 
the English language.’” [Loudon Morning Chronicle. 
“This volume must find its way into all our public 
and good private libraries, for it provides the English 
student with a mass of the most valuable jaformation, 
which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. [London 
Literary Gazette. 


Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this couatry, or 
an = ieee of this he 

ubli by G. & C. MERRIAM ingfield 
Mass., and for sale by all Booksellers. a ’ 
april28 r3tis p8t 








TO COUNTRY TRADERS. 


Hypo pr anemey Root, 

. plasters, various, 
500 doz Black Ink, 

200 Eng. Iron Mortars, 

8 crates Gallipots, various, 
2000 ibs Arrow Root, ‘ 

50 boxes Castile Soap, 

50 kegs sup. carb. Soda, 

100 Ibs Eng. Iodine, 

50 lbs “ Hyd potas., 

20 gro. Indian Veg. Pills, 

20 “ Brandreth’s deo., 
10,000 Ibs Lozenges, various, 
300 oz Sulphate Quinine, 


10 bls pure powdered cream 


‘artar, 
20 “ prime Castor Oil, 
20 “ Alcohol, 50 per cent, 
46 bales India Senna, 
6 bbis Alexa. do, 
10 “ Flor. Sulphar, 
6 “ cases Cassia Buds, 
20 “ Rhubarb Root, 
10 bbis Ref’d Camphor, 
25 boxes Bay Waters, 
5 bales Sponges, 
1000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark, 
25 bis Glauber’s Salts, 








20 “ Epsom do, 100 boxes Gum Arabic Drops, 
10 cases Liquorice paste, 10 cases Magnesia, 
20 bales Corks, various, J 


together with a general assortment of Drugs, Medi- 
cines, Chemicals, Perfamery, &c., for sale cheap, for 
cash or credit, by the subscribers. 
*,* We are giving particular attention to the prepa. 
ration of pute and select powders of the various medi- 
cinal drags, which we intend to keep ready for sale, in 
bulk, so that customers may be served with any quanti- 
ty desired, without gxpense of bottles or ee poloun 

ists and Country Merchants will do well 
to give us a call before making i 


up their orders. 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
No. 90 and 92 Washington st. 
epis2m 
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PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully acs 
complished Education ; 

Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENCEUM, 
—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 

APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 

For Tlealthful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2 

Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 

tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 

Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o’clock, 

A. M., at No. 389 Washington Street, 5 doors Sous 

of West Street. 


sept30 F. L. CAPEN. 


istf 


REMOVAL. 
CHANNING’S. WORKS. 


ubscriber, Pablisher of Dr. C LP 
eS has removed to the Bookstore of J. 4 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water ; direct- 
ly anderneath the Oftice formerly occupied ‘ him, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 
handsomely printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
only $2 per copy. — GEO. G. CHANNING. 

ist 











HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 3 
i hy Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 
Family a small number of Girls to educate. He 
that they shall be under the immediate care of 
Ris rwite, who will devote her whole time and attention 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and moral 
training. 
Terms; $182 per annum. 
Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. 
Wom. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Gro- 
cers’ Bank ) ; Rev. A. R. Baker, Medf-ns— 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Woburn; Mr. J. W. own, F 


RUFUS F. B 
Stis7os 





ramiogham, May 26, 1849. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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| POETRY. 


From the Newry Examiner, (an Irish paper.) 


—_ 


THE THREE PREACHERS. 






































































































. There are three preachers ever preaching, 
- Each with eloquence and power ; 
One is old, with locks of white, 
Skinny as an anchorite; 
And he preaches every hour 
With a shrill fanatic voice, 
And a bigot’s fiery scorn:— 
“Backward, ye presumptuous nations: 
Man to misery is bora! 
Born to drudge, and sweat, and suffer— 
Bora to labor, and to pray; 
Priests and Kings are God's Vicegerents, 
Man must worship and obey. 
Backward, ye presumptuous nations — 
; Back !—be humble and obey!” 
The second is a milder preacher ; 
Soft he talks as if he sung; 
: Sleek and slothful in his look, 
And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from the tongue. 
With an air of self-content, 
High he lifts his fair white hands: — 
“Stand ye still, ye restless nations ; 
And be happy, all ye lands! 
Earth was made by One Almighty, 
And to medéle is to mar; 
Change is rash and ever was 30; 
We are happy as we are; 
Stand ye still, ye restless uations, 


And be happy as ye are.” 


Mightiest is the younger preacher; 
Genius flashes from his eyes: 
And the crowds who hear his voice, 
Give bim, while their souls rejoice, 
Throbbing bosoms for replies:— 
* + * . ~ - 
“Onward, while a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right; 
While Oppression lifts a finger 
To affront us by his might; 
While an error clouds the reason; 
While a sorrow gnaws the heart; 
While a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part:— 
Forward! ye awakened nations! 
Action is the People’s part.”” 


And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world. 
Tyranny has curbed its pride; 
Errors that were «eified, 
Into darkness have been hurled; 
Slavery and Liberty, 
And the Wrong and Right have met, 
To decide their ancient quarrel. 
Onward! preacher; onward yet! 
There are pens to tell your progress, 
There are eyes that pine to read, 
There are hearts that burn to aid you, 
There are arms in hour of need. 
Onward, preachers! Onward, nations!— 
WILL must ripen into Dexb. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PRONUNCIATION. 

Uniformity in the pronunciation of words is 
desirable. From the practice of speakers, how- 
ever, during Anniversary week, itis evident, 
not only that much variety prevails, bet that 
some words are uttered in a manner which no 
dictionary sanctions. The long diphthongal u 
is often changed into the sound of oe in pool, 
—for instance, the word suit is turned into soot, 














pursue into pursoo, new and news into noo and 
noose, presume into presoom, assume into as- 
oom, Jew into Joo, student into stoodeni. Other 
instances noticed are nawthing for nuthing, 
bruthuren for brethren, urrand for errand, opun 
for op'n, often (t sounded) for of'n, dyuty or 


existence, and life passes away in the fever of 
irritation. Perhaps before middle life, their 
heated veins are dried up, and the flush of youth 
ig forever gone. Borne down at last with the 
weigh: of cares, they vainly strive in the winter 
of old age, to gather up the spring flowers of 
Hope and Innocence and Love, so thoughtlessly 
flung away. This is very poor calculation. 

“It is a joy to live, and to believe in God and 
man.’’ We go out into the world and find it 
beautiful. There is a “glory in the grass, a 
splendor in the flower,”"—there is freshness in 
the morning air and beauty in the sunset; there 
is fragrance in the meadows, there is music in 
the breeze. 

But to enjoy fully the earth’s loveliness, there 
must be the clean surface in our hearta to reflect 
the rays of brightness ; there must be music in 
our souls to respond to the glad voices around 
us; there must be a summer climate in the 
heart. - 

But although much of the pleasure of life and 
the beauty of the world, isto be found in the 
world within as, which we ourselves create, stil! 
another error is that we are apt to ponder too 
much upon our own condition separate from the 
mass of men ; and thus our petty griefe and our 
personal fortunes and misfortunes assume too 
much importance. We should view every 
thing in its relation to the rest. If a cloud pas- 
ses over our prospects, we must not expect all 
j the world to be overshadowed by it, and because 
other men do not partake our full sadness we 
must not therefore be sullen towardsthem. We 
must be grateful for the sympathy that a friend 
may offer, and we shal) find that the offering and 
the acceptance of it will make our heart lighter. 
And if we bear our little troubles without mur- 
muring we shall be the more likely to meet 
with smiles and encouregement from others. 

Nevertheless we are linked together by a 
thousand ties. I cannot smile while you are 
weeping ; you cannot be merry if I am sad.— 
Therefore let us make a covenant with each oth- 
er, that we will withhold our sorrows and impart 
our joys. Itis the secret of success. We talk 
of the human family, but we do not think enough 
of the deep significance of the term. Our 
brotherhood is larger than the domestic circle, 
and if purest love centers around the fireside of 
home, yet acts of kindness and words of friend- 
ship should have no narrow limits. 

“]t is ajoy to live.” Refined joys and warm 
affections are angel guests in the abodes of 
wealth, and in the dwellings of poverty. I 
have seen contentment clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and I have found it clothed in rags.— 
The peasantry send forth sweet songs from 
the mountains of Switzerland, and Erin's 
haip hath melody and the shamrook freshly 
grows by the side of the Irish cabin. Gentle 
natures live around us and walk by our sides 
every day. We may live among smiles if we 
will—why then shall we grope in darkness '— 
Let it be noted in our Jives that we have this 
day received our 1ich portion from the heavenly 
bounty. To-morrow let us impart a little of it in 
kind and cheerful words to those whom we shall 
find appealing to us for sympathy and love.— 
We shall soon find heaits that will be glad when | 
we come among them and eyes that will look 
brighter. 

Such blessings are more than we deserve 
‘*To God and man, our thanks, our love.”’ 

Keene, N. H. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM AMONG THE SHAKERS. | 





The following, from the pen of Miss Sedge- 
wick, not only illustrates its title, but gives. a 
very felicitous picture of genial, artless, individu- | 

















The old man’s philosophy struck me. There 
was no record of a cross in his round jolly face. 
**Were vou married,” | asked, ‘‘when you join- 
ed the Shakers?”’ “Ob, yes; 1 married at twen- 
ty—it’s never too soon nor too Jate to do right, 
you know, and it was right for me to marry ac- 
cording to the light I had then. May be you 
think it was a cross to part from my wife—all | 
men don’t take it so—but | own I should; | liked 
Eunice. She isa peaceab'e woman, and we 
lived in unity, but it was rather hard times, and 
we felt acallto join the brethrea, and so we 
walked out of the world together, and took our 
two children with us. In the society she was 
the first woman,handy in all cases. ‘*And she is 
stili with you!” ‘No; our girl took a notion 
and went off and got married, and my wife went 
after her—that’s natural for mothers you know.”” 

“1 went for Eunice, and tried to persuade her 
to come back, and she felt so; but it’s hard root- 
ing out a mother’s love; it’s planted deep, and 
spreads wide; so I left her to nature, and troub- 
led myself no more about it, for what was the 
uset My gon, too, took a liking toa young 
English girl who was one of our sisters—may 
be you have seen her?’’ We had all seen her 
and admired her fresh English beauty, and de- 
plored her fate. “Well, she was a picture, and 
speaking after the manner of men, as good as she 
washaadsome. They went offtogether; I could 
not much blame them, and I took no steps after 
them—for what was the use? Bat come a 
strike up again ; play Haste tothe wedding.’ 
B——obeyed, and our old friend sang or chanted 
a low accompaniment; in which the dancing tune, 
and the shakers nasal chant were ludicrously 
mingled. B ——played all his favorite airs, and 
said, ‘You do love dancing, brother W——?” 
‘Yes, to be sure—‘praise him in the cymbals 
and dances!” 

“Oh, but I mean such dances as we have here. 
Would not you like, brother W— , to come 
over and see us dance ?” 

* Why, may te I should.” 

‘*And would you pot like to dance with one of 
our pretty young ladies, brother W a: 

**May be I should; the old man’s f ce lit up 
joyously—but he smiled and shook his head, 
‘they would not let me, B.” Perhaps the old 
shake:’s imagination wandered for a moment 
from the very straight path of the brotherhood, 
but it was but a moment. His face reverted to 
its placid pensiveness, and he said, ‘‘i am per- 
fectly content, I have enough to eat and drink 
—everything good after iis kind, too— good 
clothes to wear, a warm bed to sleep in, and just 
as much as | like, and nomore.” ‘Ali this and 
heaven too’’—of which the old man felt perfect- 
ly sure, was quite enough to fillthe measure of 
a Shaker’s desires, 

“Now, B——.,” said he, “you think so mach 
of your dances, I wish you could see one of our 
young sisters dance, when we go up to Mount 
Holy. She has the whirlwind gift ; she will 
spio 1ound like atop on one foot, for half an hour, 
all the while seeing visions, and receiving reve- 
lations.”’ 

This whirlwind is a recent gift of the Shakers, 
The few “world’s folk’’ who have been permit- 
ted to see its exhibition, compare its subjects to 
the whirling Dervishes. 

“Have you any other new inspiration’” 1 
asked. ‘Gifts you mean? Oh, yes ; we have 
visionists. It’s a wonderful mystery to me 1) 
never was much for looking into mysteries—they | 
rather scare me!" Natural enough, poor child- 
hke old man! ‘*What, brother W——,” lask- 
ed ‘‘do you mean by visionists !” 

“I can’t exactly explain,”’ he replied. ‘‘They 
see things that the natural eye can’t see, and hear, 
and touch, and taste, with inward senses. As 
for me, I never had any kind of gifts, but a con- 
tented mind, and submission to those in authori- 
ty, and I don’t see at all into*this new mystery 
It takes me of a tremble when I think of it. I'll 
tell you how it acis. Last summer I was among 
our brethren in York State, and when I was 
coming away, [ went down in the garden to take 
leave of a young brother there. He asked if | 
would carry something for him to Vesta. Vesta 
1s a young sister, famous for her spiritual gifts, 
whirling, &c." 1 could have added, for 1 have 
seen Vesta—for other less questionable gifis in 
the world's estimation—a light, graceful figure, 
gtaceful even in the shakers straight jacket, and 
a face likea young Sybil’s. ‘*Well,”’ continaed | 
brother W , “he put his hand in his pocket 
as if to take out something, and then stretching 
it to me, he said, ‘] want you to give this white 
pee to Vesta.” I feltte take something, though 

saw nothing, and a sort of a trickling heat ran 
through me; and even pow, when | think of it, | 











juty for duty, truths (th as in breathes,) for jal character, and shows what somtimes lives un- | I have the same feeling, fainter, but the same.— | 


truths (th as in worth,) and the accent on the 
‘ word depot is very generally placed on the first 
syllable instead of the second, where it ought to 
be. The list might be extended, but enough 


words are named to call attention to the subject. 
Those persons who wish to ascertain the best 


\der a garb denoting deadness to al! human | 


} 
| joys. | 

One of the brethren from a Shaker settlement | 
in our neighborhood, called upon us the other} 
jday. 1 was staying with a friend, in whose at- | 
mosphere there is a moral power, analogous to | 
some chemical test, which elicns from every | 





When I got home l asked Vesta if she knew | 
that young brother? **Yes,’’ she said. I par] 
my hand in my pucket and took it out again, to} 
all earthly seeming as empty as it went in, and 
siretched it out to her. “Oh,a white pear !"’ 

she said. As I hope for sa!vation, every word 
that I tell you is true, concluded the old man.— 
It was evideat he believed every word of it tobe | 





usage in the pronunciation of words, will find | form of humanity whatever of sweet and genial | true. The incredulous may imagine that there} 


satisfaction by consulting Worcester'’s * Univer- 


sal Critical Dictionary. 


ferently pronounced, the authorities are given, 
and that which is deemed wo be the best sanc- 
Some persons are not 
aware of their mispronunciations till they are 






tioned is placed first. 





errors. ALPHA. 









THE SECRET? OF A HAPPY LIFE. 










best. 
1 stand at the rudder, 


what may, it will be the best for me. 







me happy.” 













upon me; may it continue to shine! 












lines, still tf has shone. 
portion ; let it set! 
will spring. 
love !”* 























wise. 





**good fortune”’—is so truly blessed ! 


or kindred? 











a bestow it. 
















stant enjoyment. 


lacking nothing. 
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In cases of words dif- | 


In the last pages of the Autobiography of An- 
DERSON it is thus written :—‘' My whole life, the 
bright as well as the gloomy days, have led to the 
It is like a voyage tu some known point,— 
I have chosen my 
‘ path—but God rules the storm and the ses.— 

He may direct it otherwise; aud then, happen 
This 
faith is firmly planted in my breast, and makes 


And again :—*‘A star of good fortune shines 


Bu 
should it set, perhaps, whilst 1 conclude these 


It is refreshing to meet for once with a man 
who exaggerates his enjoyments rather thao 
his sufferings ; for men are prone to do other- 


Whence comes this full delight, this joy of 
living, which we perhaps have not yet found '— 
How has ithappened, that one who has experi- 
enced 80 little of that which we commonly call 
; What is 
| indeed the good fortune of this man, who has 
. neither riches, nor wide fame, nor family, home, 
4 


It is a secret to many of us ; bat the wealth of 
a cheerful and a happy heart may still be ours, 

although money may not purchase it nor friends 
He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, knows fall well the sources of this con- 
Contentment with our daily 
lot, however humble, and a grateful trust and 
confidence in God and man,—if these be in us. 
and abound, our happiness will be complete, 


| Our error is that we sirive too hard for hap- 
piness. We regard it as something distant and 
high, to be attained only by a conscious effort, 
and we become fatigued and worn with the ex- 
' citement of longing and of too high expectation, 
: before we are well started on the journey of life. 
The little, every day eojoyments of life are dis- 
regarded ; cheap blessings we despise, and we 
sacrifice al] common pleasures tothe demon of 
avarice or ambition. ‘Thus men run the race of 


jis in it. Our visiter was an old acquaintance, 
jand an old member of his order, having joined it 
| more than furty vears ago with his wite and two 
ichildren. I have known marked individuals 
among these people, and yet it surprises me 
'wheo J see an original stamp of character, sur- 
| viving the extinguishing monotony of life, or 
| rather suspended animation amongthem. What 


pointed out, and it would be well, therefore, if |God has mmpressed man cannot efface. “Toa 
the above words were tried aloud, in their nat- | child's eye, each leaf of a tree is like the other; 
uialber common mode of uttering them. They \! 
would thus be able to perceive and correct their 


o a philosopher's, each has its distinctive 


Our friend W’s individuality might have 
struck a careless observer. He has nothing of 
| the angular, crusty, silent aspect of his yea 
and nay brethren, who have periect conviction 
that they have dived to the bottom of the well 
and found the pearl truth, when all the rest of 
the world jook upon them as the bottem of the 
well indeed; but without the pearl, and with only 
so much light indeed as may come in through 
the little aperture that communicates with the 
outward world. Neither are quite mght; the 
Shaker has no monopoly of trath or holiness, 
but we believe he has enough of beth to light a 
dusky pathto heaven. Friend W——is a man 
of no pretension whatever; but content in consci- 
ous mediocrity. We were at dinner when he 
came in; but friend W——is too childlike or too 





| conventional politeness. He declined an invita- 


t 


**| have brought some notions, too,’’ he said, 
‘“*for you B , and he took from his ample 
pocket, nis handkerchief, in which he had tied 
up a parcel of sugar plums and peppermints. 
B——accepted them most affably, and without 
any apparent recoiling, shifted them from the old 
man’s handkerchief to an empty plate beside her. 
“Half of them,” he said, “remember B , are 
for You both played and sung to me last 
summer—I don’t forget it. She is alikely wo- 
men, and makes the music sound almost as good 
as when | was young!’’ This was enthusiasm 











descended to call back brother W’s vouth, had 
held crowds entranced by her genius. Brother 


him forget or condemn them. 


are therefore allowed to go without bits or reins, 
and in a very easy harness. 
in restraint where there is no desire for freedom. 


friction in life. 
W’s request, sat down to the piano, and played 


phy Drary. The ball was held in the school 
room at Feeding fields. She is tight built, and 
cheeks as sed a8 & rose, (past and present were 
confounded in brother W’s imagination.) | 
went home with Sophy—it was as light as day 
—them was pleasant times!’’ concluded the old 


in 


gleam of light from his twinkling gray eye.— 
‘There have been no such i 


assumed or real sym 


thy. 
B , it has been 


along pleasant. 








them that way—what’s the use B——?” 





simple, to be disturbed by any observance of 


| tion to dine, saying he had eaten and was not| 
hungry, and seated himself in the corner, after 
depositing some apples on the table, of rare size 

I have received my rich | and beauty. 

From this also the best 


To God and maa my thanks; nay, 


in the old Shaker; bat to us it sounded strange- 
ly, who knew that she who had so kindly con- 


W— is a genial old man, and fifiy years of ab- 
stinence from the world’s pleasures has not made 
He resembles the 
jolly friars in conventua! life,who never resist,and 


There is no galling 


It isthe “immortal longings’’ that make. the 
Afier dinner, B —~ ,at brother 


for him the various tunes that were the favorites 
in rustic inland life forty years ago. First the 
Highland Reel, then *‘Money Mask.” “I re- 
member who I danced that with,” he said, ‘“So- 


man, but without one sigh of regret, and with a 


t times since, 
brother W——, bas there?”’ asked B——, with 
“I ean’t say that 
have 
had what others call crosses, but I don’t look at 


wassome clandestine intercourse between the | 
““youeg brother” and *‘young sister,’’ and that 
sunple old brother Wilcox was merely made the 
medium of a fact or sentiment, symbolised by | 
the white pear. However that may be, it is | 
| certain that animal magnetism has penetrated | 
| into the cold and dark recesses of the Shakers. 





DANIEL WEBSTER AT EXETER ACADEMY. 

In Mrs. Lee’s Memoir of Buckminster recently 
published, ss a paragraph quoted from a manu- 
seript autobiography of Daniel Webster. It 
| Shows the great statesman in a new character, 
acd gives a faet both encouraging and consoling 
| to difficent schvol-boys. 


| **My first lessons in Latin,’’ says he, ‘‘were 
| recited to Joseph Stephens Buckmiaster, at that 
| Ume an assistant at the academy. | made tole- 
| rable progress in all the branches 1 attended to 
| under his instraction, but there was one thing 
_1 could not do—I could not make a declamation, | 
I could not speak before the school. ‘The kind | 
| and excellent Buckminster especially sought to | 
persuade me to perform the exercise of declama- 
uon like the other boys, but I could not do it. 
Many a piece did I commit to memory and re- 
hearse it in my Own room, over and over again ; 
but when the day came, when the school col- 
lected, when my name was called, and | saw all 
eyes turned upon my seat, | could not raise my- 
self from it. Sometimes the masters frowned, 
sometimes they smiled. Mr. Buckminster al- 
ways pressed and entreated with the most win- 
ning kindness, that 1 would only venture once ; 
bat I could not command sufficient resolution, 
and when the occasion was over I went home 
and wept bitter tears of mortification.” 











USEFUL HINTS ABOUT BED ROOMS. 


Their small size and their lowness render 
them very insalubrious; and the case is render- 
ed worse by close windows and thick curtains 
and hangings, with which the beds are often so 
carefully surrounded as to prevent the possibility 
of the air being renewed. The consequence is, 
that we are breathing vitiated air during the 
greater part of the night, that is during more 
than a third part of our lives; and thus the pe- 
riod of repose, which is necessary for the reno- 
vation of our mental and bodily vigor, becomes 
a sourcejof disease. Sleep, under such circum- 
stances, is very often disturbed, and always 
much less refreshing than when enjoyed in a 
well-vestiiated apartment ; it often happens, in- 
deed, that such repose, instead of being fol- 
lowed by renovated strength and activity, is suc- 
ceeded by a degree of heaviness and languor 
which is not overcome till the person has been 
Some time ia purer air. Nor is this the only 
evil arising from sleeping in ill-ventilated apart- 
ments. When itis known that the blood un- 
dergoes most important changes in its circula- 
tion throughout the lungs by means of the air 
which we breathe, and that these vital changes 
can only be effected by the respiration of pure 
air, it will be easily understood how the bealthy 
functions of the lungs must be impeded by in- 
haling for many successive hours the vitiated 
air of our bed-rooms, and how the health must 
be effectually destroyed by respiring impure air, 
as by living on unwholesome or innutritious 
food. Inthe case of children and young per- 
sons predisposed to consumption, it is of still 
more urgent uence that they breathe pare 











air by night as well as by day, by securing a 


continued renewal of the air in their bed-rooms, 
nurseries, schools, &c. Leta mother, who has 
been made anxious by the sickly looks of her 
children, go from pure air into their room 
in the morning before a door or window has 
been opened, and remark the state of the at- 
mosphere, the close, oppressive, and often fetid 
odor of the room, and she may cease to wonder 
at the pale, sickly aspect of her children. Let 
her pay a similar visit some time after means 
have been taken to secure a full supply and con- 
tinued renewal of the air in the bed rooms dur- 
ing the night, and she will be able to account 
for the more healthy appearance of her children, 
which is‘sure to be the consequence of supply- 
ing them with pure air to breathe, 





Tue Horse. | will state a few things that I 
have learned, and they may be of benefit to 
your readers. A horse that is driven on hard 
roads is liable to get stiff in the joints. In 1833 


I had an animal which after driving three or 


four days, got quite lame. Anold Baltimore 
teamster told me to wash the mare’s legs ina 


tolerably salt brine, which was done according- 
ly, three times a day for the balance of the jour- 


ney. The stiffness disappeared in a few days, 
and I drove the mare 1,400 miles afterward, and 


there was no more trouble on that account. 
What pleased me most was, the mare hada 
It was 
very brittle and hard. It would break out when 
But it grew together at ev- 
ery shoeing. A blacksmith in New England 
remarked to me that her foot had a singular ap- 
presen; where he pared it was soft and tough. 

account for it in this way; salt will atiract 
moisture from the atmosphere, which keeps the 
foot moist all the time ; and salt has nearly the 
same effect that grease has on a foot or piece of 
The drippings from salt on a floor, if 
continued long, cannot be got off; the wood be- 
comes moist and tough, and so with a horse’s 
After washing the legs, turn up the 
horse's foot, clean the bottom, pour the hollow 
full of brine and hold for a few minutes, to soak 
the bottom. The practice of rasping the feet 


bad foot to hold g shoe when I started, 


a nail was put in. 


timber. 


foot. 


all over to toughen them, is abominable. 
[Farmer and Gardener. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, ex to meet 
the A sam “a the ee of our denerniertions, Tr 
compi ve endeavored to prepare a more lyrica’ 
collection than most of those now in use, nancredepetd 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different ¢lergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
The following is a list of places ‘where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

Maine. 
Belfast ; Thomaston; Bath, 


New Hampsuire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence; 
Dedham; GI ter; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New Yor«; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovisiana; New Orleans. 

{3- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 

{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 











ROSBY & NICHOLS, have just published, Me- 
moirs of Rev. Dr Buckminster, and ot his Son, Jo- 
seph Stevens Buckwioster, by Mrs. Eliza B. Lee, 1 


vol, 2 Portraits. 


Ten Discourses on Orthodoxy, by Rev. Joseph H. 


Allea, 1 vol. 


Memoir of the late Rev. Hiram Withington, with 
Selections from his Correspondence, Sermons, &c., by 


Rev. J. H. Allen. 

Aw Address before the Suffolk North Association o 
Congregational Ministers, by Rev. J. P. Lesley o 
Milton. 


A Poetical Version of Channing’s Catechiam, new 


edition, price 374 cents a dozen. 


june2 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection of Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tunes for use in Churches, 


Sunday Schools and Families. Price 374 cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 
**This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 


Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
c| and depencing entirely upon the congregation for that 
c| part of the worship, To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Bae have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 





COMMUNION WARE. 


IGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, invite 


the attention of purchasers to their variety of 
Fine Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia 
Communion Articles, 


consisting of Flaggons, Cups, with and without handles 
Plates, etc., of various styles and sizes. 


celebrity and is warranted of equai quality to any sold 


They are also prepared to execute orders for Sitv ER RCHARD 
Wake of any description in a superior style of work- 


manship. 


may 26 Smeopiskog 121 Washington st. 


Thia Ware is 
received direct from Manufacturers of well known 


and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.”’ 
Just published by 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 


Copies for examination will be turnished by the Pub 





lishers. tf nov25 
ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 
HILL FAMILY BOARDING 


SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding Schoolin a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 





R. LESLEY’S ADDRESS. An 
the Suffolk North Association of Congregationa 


\ 


Ministers, by Rev. J. P. Lesley of Milton, with Ser- 
mons on the Rule of Faith, the Inspiration of the 


Scriptures, and the Church, 130 pages. Price 50 cts 


Just published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june9 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


Addrees to 


willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
l "The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircurure 
RAILRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautilul prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 





rP\HEOLOGICAL BOOKS—CHEAP. Stack 
house’s Body of Divinity, folio—price $2 50. 
Patrick Lowth's Commentary, 4 vk 
minster’s copy, 16 00. 
Whitby on the New Testament, 2 
5 00. 


vlio, Dr. Buck-! 


vs folio, price! 
0, price | 


douche, shower bath, &e. §c. 
se Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers ia Boston. 
The Summer Quarter commences May 2ist. 
Rereresxces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
| Cambridge, Jas. Brdwa, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 





Webster on the New Testament, 2 vs dto, price | ton. 


2 50. 
Biblia Greeca 4 vs 4to, price 5 00. 
Wolfus in Novum Testamentum 4 vols 4 to $5 00. 


History of all the Religious Denominations in the | 


United States, 8vo, price 1 25. 
Watson's Theological Tracts 6 vols Svo, 13 50. 
De Wette on the Old Testament, 2 vols 8xo, 3 00. 


Palfrey’s Academical Lectures and Antiquities 2 vis 


3 50. 
Cambell’s Four Gospels, 2 vole Seo, 2 75. 


Noyes’s Translations of Prophets, Job, Psalms and 5. 


Canticles, 6 vols, 12mo, 5 00. 
Soles’s Koran 8vo, English Ed, 2 00. 
Horsley on the Psalms, 2 vols 8vo, 5 00. 
Jorton’s Theological Tracts, 2 vols Svo, 3 00. 


Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels, 3 vols 


Svo, 5 00. 
Burnett’s History of Reformation, 3 vis Svo, 2 00. 
Cuadworth’s late!lectual System, 2 vols Svo, 3 00. 
President Hopkins on the Evidences Svo, 1 50. 
Barne’s Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols 8vo, 4 50. 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, Svo, 3 50. 
Barrow’s Complete Works, 3 vols Svo, 6 00. 
Newton on the Prophecies, Svo, 1 25. 
Rosenmueller on New Testament, 5 vols 8vo, 9 00. 


Christiam Examiner, complete 120 numbers, 15 00. 


Schlemner’s Lexicon, 2 vole Svo, 6 00. 
Christiau Disciple, 6 vols 8vo, 3 00. 


Neweome on the New Testament, 2 vols 8vo, 5 00. 


Newcombe’s Harmony of the Gospels, Svo, 75 cts. 


Livkrmore’s Commentary on Gospels and Acts, 4 vs 


12mo, 250. &c., &e., &e. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 


june2 lis20s 





For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
| care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. osly 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 


S. highly approved Sunday School Manuals. 
Cuasnine’s CatecuisM for young children. 
Price 50 cts per doz. 

2. Worcester Association Catecuism, Fif- 
teenth Thousand. $1 00 per doz. 

3. Tue Curistian’s Catecuism, or Lessons 

from the Old and New Testament. $1 20 per doz. 

| 4. Birace Biocrapny inthe form of Questions 
| with Reference to Scripture for Answers, for Schools 
and Families. $1 25 per doz. may 12 











RiCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING ERIODICAIA, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 


No. 20 State Street. 





bes BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Shore ;—Dedication. 
Float, little book, like a leaf, 
Down the tide of Life’s dark silent river; 
But float to the heart of a child, 
And rest thee in peace there, forever. 


Contents. 


1 vol 18mo—price 37 cts. 


AUNT MARY’S NEW STORIES. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., have just published 
Aunt Mary’s New Stories for Young People, edited by 


Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 
Contents. Little Sophy’s Visit to the Schoo 


The Faithless Fairies; The Shipwreck; The Trans- 


formation; The New Settlement; The Insect Queena 
Two Parties, 1 vol 18mo—price 37 cts. 


NEW BOOKS. This day published by JAMES 


MUNROE & CO., 


1. Friends in Council, a series of Readings and 
Discourse thereon—1 v 16mo, from Third English ed. 


2 Consolation: or comfort for the Afflicted, with 


Preface and Notes, by the Rev. P. H. Greenleaf, M. 


A., 1 v 16mo. 


3. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 


ers, by Henry D. horean, 12mo. 


. A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, by a Lady, 18mo. 
5. Bower's New Guide to Boston and vicinity 


1Smo— plates. 


6. Sermons complete in 2 vs 12mo, by Henry 


Ware, Jr., D. D. 
7. Memoirs of the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by h 


brother John Ware, Jr., M. D., 2 vs 12mo. Third 


edition with portrait. 


8. The Haydn Collection of Sacred Music —(Spe- 


cimen Sheets) by B. F. Baker, and F. F. Heard. 


BOOK FOR EVERY CLERGYMAN. Hints on 


Fxtemporanequs Preaching— Contents-— Preface 
vantages of Extem 


price 12 cts. 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 


may26 lis2os 


A Bright | 
Shell for Children, or Whisperings from Lile’s 


The Fairies Farewell; Viola; The 
Child Flower; The Cricket; The Harvest Field; 
Peace; The Frost Kingdom; Children’s Treasures; 
The Blind Lily; The Grass; The Giant; Necessity; 
The Moss; The Prairie Flower; The Blind Childd 
The Child Poet; Faith; Lizie Lee; The Child an; 
the Klowers; The Magic Fountain; The Lame Boy 


raneous Preaching—Disadvan- 
tages— Objections Considered—Rules—Third edition 
with additions, by Henry Ware, Jr. D. D., pp 160, 


{ 

Knickerbocker 5 00 

Siliman’s Journal ef? 5 99 
5 


Science and Arts 


PictoniaL MontTunies. 


Londen World of Fash- 


Christian Parlor Maga- 
MEDICAL. 


ion 6 00) Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
London Art Union Jour- 0 
bal JUVESILE. 
Graham's Magazine 3 00 
Godey’s Lady's Book 3 00| Merry’s Museum 1 00 
Columbian Magazine 3 00) Parley’s Magazine 1 oe 
Union Magazine 300} Youth's Cabinet 1 00 
Ladies National Maga- Young People’s Mage = 1 00 
zine 2 00| Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 1 00 
00 
1) 


¢ 


zine 2 
Ladies’ Garland I 
Family Circle 1 

2 


00} Braithwaite’s aha 150 
Sears’ Family Magazine 2.00/ pect of Med. Science 
*,* Any twe of theabove Medical Chirurgical Re- 
0; view 300 
Monthiies for $5 00. London Lancet 5 00 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 


" Boston Medical and 
Peuye Sargical Journal } 300 
N. Y. Journal of Medi- 

3 


British and Foreign , 
cine 


: 3 00 
Medico Chirurgical ) 





London, Foreign, = American Journal of 5 
1; inburg and West- 00 Medical Science 
minster, $3 00 each, British and Foreign 3 
% or for the four, Medical Review } 00 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00! 
American (Whig) Re- Law. 
view 5 00 
Democratic 300 Law Library 10 00 
North American 5 00 Law Reporter 3 
Christian 300 Library of Law and Equi- 
Universalist 300; ty 700 
a | Bibliotheca Sacra, Theo. 4 00| 
Mass. Quarterly 3 MISCELLANEOUS. 


The 19th Century | 
| London Pictorial Times 9 
RE.igiovs. |Lon. Ilastrated Newa 9 
| London Panch 
Biblical Repository 300 Farmers’ Library 5 
Christian Examiner 400 Horticulturist 3 
Monthly Religious Mag. 100 Horticaltural Magazine 3 
National Preacher 100 Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300, Magazine 3 
Ladies’ Repository 200 Howitt’s Journal ; 
1 
1 


is People’s Journal 


223s S22Ss8 


LITERARY. Mothers’ Magazine 
Blackwood’s Magazine 3 00) Mothers’ Assistant 
Eclectic 6 00 Mass ComnYon School Loe 
Living Age (weekly) 600) Journal - 
Hunt's Merchants’ 5 00, Fowler’s pres 100 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- | eal Journal 
tute 5 00 Edinburg ce 


All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 





A 


try in all its departments. 


most bh manner, and upon sati 
The subscriber having 
profession, is confident nothi 
and thoroughness of his prom 
invited to call. 
extracting when desired. 
J. A. CUMMINGS, M. D., Sargeon Dentist, 
23 Tremont Row, Boston. 
N. B. To 


liberal deduction in price will be made. 
mayl9 lisdos 


CARD.—DENTISTRY. The subscriber Legs 
leave to inform his former patrons and friends, to- 
gether with the public, that he has taken Rooms at 23 
Tremont Row, (opposite the Museum) where he will 
give his undivided a:tention to the practice of Dentis- 


Teeth Set, Filled, Extracted, Cleansed, §c., in the 
i terms 


had ten years experience in his 
can exceed the beauty 
work in whole or parts 
of sets. Those abont having teeth set are particularly 
Ether or chloroform administered in 


: and their Families, during 
Anniversary Week, and until further notice and a 





YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 
Springfield: 

ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 
LADY, with the aid of a full corps of: i “ 


ed Professors and Teachers in all the 
a finished Education. : 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue, affording all need- 
fal information, will be forwarded toapplicants through 
the Post Office. 

The Summer Session of five months will commence 


May 2. 

For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 

desirable facilities, the Instituteis unsurpassed 
Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 








G. SIMPKINS publishes the following series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hus- 
DRED THovsanp Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific ‘Terms, Phrases from Fore 
» current in English Literature, etc., etc. It 
is F FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon, T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr: Roh. 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, *}. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 
“1 shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”” [James Kent. 
*<I¢ will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
: ‘ [Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. t 
**Ordered, “That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.”? Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 

This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
at furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and , better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its ex i 
are the following: — 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 


obscure words aud phrases, the anomolous particles, 


the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 
4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, ete. 
5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. , 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 
“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[ Prof. Felton, Camb. 
“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 
“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”’? Literary World. 


_— 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
jing character of its music. 


Edited by L. Mason. ‘ 
known and ased as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever publisbed. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity 


and is specially adapted to 
Psaltery will make « valuable 
Academy’s 


to be in every choir. 
THE NATIONAL LYRE. 


throughout the United States. 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


composers - 


chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 


sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


two parts. 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed tha 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can hersel 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char 


thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al 


of teaching, designed as a complete musical 


2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 


etc. 
8. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 


This standard work is so weil 


it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, a a : 
ional use. The} Premiums may be paid quarter! 2 

ition to the Boston Meg ere, y> half yearly, or an 

“Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 


A new collection of 
psalin and hymn tones comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 


By S. Parkman Tuck- 
NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Hayda, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
This work embraces a larger collection of 


form for the use and improvement.of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 


acters as not to be able to read nmusic herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymas, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 


so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
| for 


———_____, 
————— 


NEW HYMN Boon. 


ILLIAM .D, TICKNOR & CO corner 
Ww Washington and School Streets, have just pubs 
o & new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
+ ps ~ esd Public and Private Devotion— Edited by 

- Samuel w, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 


containing many additi | hymns, handsome! 
teaee , * y bound 
to tebheds Pon. A liberal d 


eral and the publish adopted by sev. 
one the 8 are gratified to know 
the work. are some of the testimonials in favor ot 
(From the Li‘erary World.) 
“As a collection of sacred . 
Hymas, this book cannot be surpasses? *PPropriate 
[From the Evening Gazette 


“It is probably the most poetical comp; : 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual Pee = 
munity, os has been issued in our country, combining 
cube oe the higher elements of relig Composi- 
[From the Daily Advertiser.] 
“‘It is well that the beauties of this collecti 
well known as to make a new Edition nctemery. Is ie 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own coun » with the addi. 
ed fn thie work Mae at h7ns which frst appese. 
hymns are added in this Edition.” os 
_ {From the Daily Atlas.] 
‘*For this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel . So far as we feel tent to 
about such matter 1, we should think it well caleu- 
ted to meet the wants wf religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious etry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refi taste, it is superier to any collection that we 
haveexamined. Besides the best fives of the Eng- 


» we 
| 


lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred a 
from the s of tlow, Bevaat. Pierpont, Bulfach, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 


“Tris Hymes oe 
ymns are among the best in the collection 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 

“tA more valuable collection of devotional 
feel confident has never been issued. It aan ms 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the k for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
wr Charches, and among the family circles of our coun- 

ry. 
[From the Boston Transeript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Westley are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, gg mag wg Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, » F and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion. 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
T the Albion Company tor Boston and vicimt > are 
prepared to receive proj osals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 

pevanenes got aelprw BY a COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of evel cUawe 
years 














asl 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
rece sees: , 
insured icipate AT ONCE in ALL 

of the business both ons and America, wade 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASH 

No charge far sea risk from any one part of the Ameri 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacxsox, M.D., J 
Mason Warren, M. D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be hac 


at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, } for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 














DANIELL & CO, 
No. 201 Washington Street, 


Hs received by the late arrivals, a BEAUTI- 
FUL ASSORTMENT of NEW 

SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 
which have been selected with great care, both as it 
regards STYLES and COLORS, consisting of 


SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


t —aND— 
f MOURNING ARTICLES. 
~| Having facilities for obtaining our Goods as LOW 
as any in the trade, many articles being of 

Our own Importation, 
we assure our customers that they may feel entire con- 
fidence that we shall sell every article AS CHEAP as 
it ean be procured at any other store. We still ad- 
here strictly to our Joug established custom of invaria} 
- | bly asking the LOWEST PRICE AT FIRST. 

DANIELL & CO., 

march31 201 Washington st. 
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common or grammar schools. 
George James Webb. This work has been 

with reference to the wants of common schools anc 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


Cuaktes Francis Apams. Fourth Edition, re 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 


marchl7 


By Lowell Mason and 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 


vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Jonny Quincy ADaMs to his 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, aad for sale by Booksellers generally. 





THE EARTH AND MAN: 
LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. 
in its relation to the History of Mankind, 

BY PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT. 

Translated from the French, by Prof. C. C. Felton. 

These lectures were delivered, by invitation, the 
past winter, ix one of the halls of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, to a select audience of gentlemen who were 
deeply impressed with their value and importance, 
and requested their publication in a permanent form. 
The author has been kindly aided by Professors Fel- 
ton, Agassiz, Peirce and Gray, and the elegant style 
of their publication will, we trust, be appreciated by 


i 





WILLIAM E. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 

CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE 
AND DEALER IN 

Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 


GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE § RETAIL, 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


“Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 


chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, 


W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every deserip- 


the public. 

The publishers have been favored with many valu 
able commendations from Professors Agassiz, Felton, 
Peirce, and Ticknor, George S. Hiulli vn 
Charles Sumner, Esq., Rev. E. N. Kirk, ete.; all ex- 
pressing deep interest in the subject, and desiring its 
*| publication. The fojlowing from George S. Hilliard, 

Esq , expresses the sentiment of all:— 

“Professor Guyot’s Lectures are marked by learn- 
ing, ability and taste. Familiar with the labors of 
all who have before him, he has been himself an 
extensive and accurate observer. His hold and com- 
prehensive generalizations rest upon a careful founda- 
tion of facts. The essential value of his statements 
is enhanced by his luminous arrangement, and by a 
vein of philosophical reflection which gives life and 
dignity to dry details. Such a work as his Lectures 
furnish, will be a valuable accession to our litera- 
ture. I cannot think so lighty of the judgment and 
taste of our community, as to entertain any doubt of 
its success. To teachers of youth it will be especial- 
ly important. They may learn from it, how tomake 
Ge phy, which I recall as the least interesting of 
studies, one of the most attractive; and I earnestly 
commend it to their careful consideration.” 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Grorce S. Hriurarp. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
may26 lis2os 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 





tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 


ician. 
Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 4§ Salem street, Boston 


meee | Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 
1 


NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


D*; J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 


Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 


No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 





EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 

\ T OULD inform his friends and the pablic that in 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, be bas 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, Op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET F URNITURE, 

Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 





WOooL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 
[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 
BOSTON. 


liberal advances made on consignments. 
tf junel7 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Particular attention paid to the saleof Woot, 


> “ : 7 and ting to- 
cciher hil’ Kinds of PARLOR, LIORARY, AND 
SHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, 
in such faithful manner as to stand : " 
E.H ould also inform his friends that he has 
- He w ‘th Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
wade a cng 7A late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
Bale of Salen, store 170 Washington Street. 


accordance with the above arrangement, the 

QG- To removed to Boston, Vashi x 
i wait 

Sireet, where he wil nz ee ak 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


INTER STREET, 








OX THE OPPOSITE SIDE 
augl4 ‘ 


we’ 





FROM NO. pty STREET TO NO. 22 


friends and old patrons, 
entrust to his care. 
they mares ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





— 


OOT-PRINTS THE SANDS OF TIME.— 
F Second Edidos. JAMES MUNROE & oy 
have just published, ‘Memoir of Robert rag 
ed Rev. John Morrison—1 vol 16mo—prive 









CHRIS 


PUB 


AT NO. 


id in advance. 
To individuals 
Gveeepions tid! *! 
No subscriptio 
ion of the publis 


TRACT A 


Our readers 
following letter. 
lish, directed te 
Unitarian Asso 


A 


Dear Sir, 
Annual Repor 
sociation. ‘Thi 
Report I have 
you have,or h 
you would pot i 
ed in the dust, 
give tothe we 
months since co 
principles of *L 
period, Dr. Cha 
to obtain—also 
found at variow 
towns. A few 
obtained from 
these has crea 
better acquaib 
cations, and has 
difference with 
of promoting ¥ 
highest welfare 
your tracts will 
seminated. De 
of these and k 

ts of Channin 
a few copies of 
learning our iga 
reviving, and eld 
ed by the peopl 
spirit of enqut 
vicinity. Many 
led Independent 
xternal to the 
This is true of 
the same time 
ent to their spi 
terested were t 
ner. We wan 
rational, e! 
Can you aid us 
American Trac 
of us regret the 
trol its operati 
are often ung 
Jonbdtful, and b 
originality. 
meled preachin 
many. But w 
ing. Send us 
phies, sermons, 
is enough of a 
est desire for 
reviving. The 
and crying out 
religious yearn 
receive, yea im 
from whatever 
The writer 
upon a kind o 
ligion by pre 
places at stated 
gratuitous dis 
What can you 
ous to that ino 
try under the 
disappointed i 
lications will t 
care of L. He 


Yours wi 



































P. 8. Plea 







LETTER FR 


[Addressed 
ments for the | 





GENTLEMEN : 
The invita 
pleased to hor 
It is most gi 
toa know that 
friends of U. 
For the last « 
ine this kind 
occupy an j 
most discOurg 
labor I have 
vations and si 
has never bee 
understand n 
realize how n 
aged by thee 
will which If 
taries of our g 
cherish for th¢ 
highest respeq 
I attempt to 
Prominent an 
ianity are the 
illustrious av 
words can te 
acters and 

Most hap ; 
is summer 















































